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WILLIAM BLAKE 


HE blackest night hides not the inner light 
Of him who sees no shine of moon or star; 
And yet defies misfortune’s stubborn bar 
To cage the high-born spirit’s upward flight. 


No cynic’s ban beclouds the unscaled height: 


The lonely seer hath glimpse of gates ajar, 
Beyond the heedless present; views afar 
The mystic goal, unveiled to faith’s clear sight. 


Bravely he toils, with soul to art attuned— 
Tho’ leaden skies reveal no hint of blue, 
Tho’ a cold world the prophet would enthrall— 
Unvanquished! Still with purpose undethroned. 
Shall we not yield the painter-poet’s due 
Who, blissful, wrought until the last great call? 
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CURRENTS OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


HE purpose of this article is to indicate in a simple 

and general way tendencies shown by Old Testament 
scholarship over the last few years. Perhaps one of the most 
noticeable features is that critical analysis of the text has 
retired to a comparatively subordinate place. This is not 
to be regarded in any sense as an admission that critical 
analysis is unnecessary; still less should it be interpreted 
as a tacit abandonment of the general positions reached by 
the great scholars who devoted so large a part of their lives 
to the cultivation of this particular field. It is rather an 
acknowledgement of the soundness with which their work 
was done. While it will be readily conceded that scholars 
to-day would be less dogmatic in the details of their analysis 
than were some of the pioneers, whose assignment of small 
fragments definitely to some particular document was often 
stated with a finality that roused suspicion, there is still 
general agreement as to the proven existence of documentary 
sources, and agreement hardly less general as to their chrono- 
logical order. Scholars have preferred to work in other fields 
rather because they had felt. that little more produce could 
be grown on this special soil. The outstanding exception is 
that of Eissfeldt, who has devoted much labour over a long 
course of years to expounding and illustrating his theory 
that in addition to the well-known sources J, E, D, P, we have 
to reckon with another. This other documentary source 
he has called L, because he thinks that it represents a lay 
point of view. It is certainly true that scholars working 
on the old lines had found themselves unable to treat various 
passages assigned to J or E as unities, and had therefore 
been driven to further subdivisions and the use of symbols 
such as J!, J?, E', E*, to indicate subordinate strata in the 
narratives. And in so far as Eissfeldt’s work recognizes this 
lack of unity in sections earlier assigned to a single source 
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it is undoubtedly justified. But in the present writer’s opinion 
it is hardly likely that the analysis of sources will ever attain 
finality in matters of detail. Certainly the story of the Garden 
of Eden contains two different narratives woven together. 
Several plausible reconstructions of the two have been 
put forward, but none can be looked upon as more than 
that. 

The renaissance of interest in the Old Testament that 
followed upon the labours of the nineteenth-century pioneers 
was especially important in that the Old Testament prophets 
were made to live again, and became intelligible as they 
had never been before. Indeed the work done in this field 
was so thorough that it seemed almost as though the 
subject had been exhausted, and in the last few years the 
centre of interest has shifted to the Psalms. But even in 
connexion with the study of the prophets some advance has 
been made. 

Some great gains have come through a better knowledge 
of Hebrew psychology. It is now generally conceded that 
many of the symbolic actions performed by the prophets 
have a significance that had hardly been realized. When 
we read of a prophet wearing a yoke to symbolize the captivity 
of a nation we thought of the action as being merely the 
illustration of the spoken word, used as a preacher might 
use a story in a sermon. But this is a very imperfect under- 
standing of the truth. That an uttered word meant more 
to a Hebrew than to a modern man we understood. We 
knew that such a word was looked upon by the Hebrews 
as something that, once brought into existence, acquired 
an almost personal and independent energy of its own. A 
curse once spoken contained within itself a power which 
ensured its fulfilment, and so, too, a blessing. That was why 
Isaac was unable, however much he might have desired it, 
to recall the blessing which Jacob had won from him by 
treachery. That, too, is the reason why the word of God 
does not return to Him void, without effecting its purpose 
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—for if the uttered word of man possesses self-fulfilling 
energies how much more must the word spoken by God work 
out its end! Similarly, the uttered word of a prophet—which 
cannot be distinguished from the word of God, because a 
prophet is the mouth through which God speaks—must 
be fulfilled. And if a spoken word has such mighty power 
an acted one must have greater power still, so that when 
the prophet gives his message in dramatic form the fulfilment 
is made doubly sure. The prophet believes that in wearing 
the yoke he is doing something that will make inevitable 
the result he is illustrating, and when his rival breaks the 
yoke from off his neck it is because in so doing he imagines 
that he is breaking something equivalent to a magical charm 
or spell. That is why the prophet in 1 Kings xx insists on 
being really wounded, and will not be satisfied by putting 
his arm in a sling to play the part of a wounded soldier; 
he believes that the act of wounding inflicted on him will 
in itself act as a force bringing about the fate he depicts 
for the king. Incidentally it may be added that in many 
cases things that we have taken to be mere figures of rhetoric 
in a prophet’s speech were really performed as symbolic 
actions of this kind. 

Another gain that has been made is in a better under- 
standing of personality as the Hebrews conceived it. In 
our modern ways of thought we make a very sharp distinction 
between the individual and the community. The community 
for us has been—though there are evidences of a departure 
from this point of view in the totalitarian conceptions of 
the State—simply an aggregate composed of individuals. 
The Hebrew made no such sharp distinction. He could 
hardly think of the individual apart from the community, 
and certainly drew no clear line of division between them. 
And for him the community came first in thought, the 
conception of the individual being secondary. That is why 
the idea of religion as a personal relationship between God 
and the individual came as a revelation to those who supposed 
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that religion was only a covenant relation between a nation 
and its God. 

A particular application of this new understanding has 
thrown light upon one of the most difficult problems of 
exegesis. Is the Servant of Yahweh in the ‘Servant Songs’ 
of Deutero-Isaiah an individual, or does he represent the 
nation, actual or ideal? Scholars have always been ranged 
into hostile camps upon this point. Dr. Peake strongly 
contended for the view that the actual nation was the figure 
represented, but in recent years the current has been running 
strongly the other way. The advocates of either theory 
have been able to provide convincing reasons why the rival 
theory must be rejected as not covering all the facts. The 
supporters of the ‘individual’ theory damaged their case 
by unsatisfactory theories as to the identity of the individual 
represented by the Servant. One famous scholar at short 
intervals offered three different solutions of the problem, all 
with equal dogmatism. In the new doctrine of corporate 
personality, expounded very ably in this country by Dr. 
Wheeler Robinson, a bridge of reconciliation has been found. 
A Hebrew writer may pass in thought from the individual 
to the community of which he forms a part, and back again, 
without any sense of discontinuity, and without any outward 
evidence of the change. Having this in view, we are able 
to accept as the most plausible solution to a very difficult 
problem the theory that the Servant sometimes stands for 
the nation and sometimes for an individual in whom the 
actual or ideal characteristics of the nation are displayed. 
Eissfeldt has shown that on this supposition the truth in 
each rival theory may be retained while the difficulties 
disappear. 

It might well have seemed that when so much had been 
written on the Old Testament prophets it would be hard to 
bring forward any revolutionary view on the general subject. 
But Dr. H. Johnson has in a recent paper provided convincing 
evidence for such a theory, namely, that down to the time 
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of the Exile prophets were as truly functionaries of the shrines 
as were the priests, and indeed took precedence of them in the 
cult. His further theory, that these prophets disappear from 
the pages of the Old Testament because the priests, obtaining 
the upper hand, succeeded in reducing them to the position of 
minor temple servants, while ably argued, will not at once 
produce such general conviction. But he is still at work on 
this subject, and may yet establish his position as sound. 

Of all the prophets Ezekiel has in late years produced the 
liveliest controversy. The orthodox view of his work has 
admittedly always been difficult. It involves acceptance of the 
idea that a prophet speaking in Babylonia seems to be addres- 
sing a large part of his oracles to a Palestinian audience, and 
possesses a knowledge of what is happening in Jerusalem so 
accurate that it can be explained only by the supposition 
that he owns in a marked degree the power of second sight. 
The accepted theory has been challenged by several scholars. 
Holscher has tried to avoid the difficulties by assigning 
the greater part of the book to a fifth-century redactor. 
Torrey, in a most stimulating discussion of the problem, 
has advanced the view that the original kernel of the book 
is a pseudograph of c. 230 B.c. But, ingenious as is Torrey’s 
adverse criticism of the orthodox view, his own is even more 
fantastic. James Smith, on the other hand, finds two elements 
in the book, some of the oracles being the product of Ezekiel’s 
activity in exile, and others being utterances in Palestine 
itself. But the distinctive feature of his position is that he 
believes Ezekiel to have been a prophet of the Northern 
Kingdom, and that the exile in which he was involved was 
the Assyrian deportation of 7348B.c. Herntrich, accepting 
the usual date for Ezekiel, believes that the groundwork of the 
book contains a record of his prophetical work in Jerusalem 
immediately before the Exile, and has been expanded by an 
exilic redactor. The last word on this perplexing problem 
has yet to be spoken, but probably there is real ground for 
assigning some part of the book to a Palestinian environment. 
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Perhaps the finest work of recent years on the Old Testa- 
ment has been done on the Psalms. In place of the old 
attempts to find a place for some particular Psalms in con- 
nexion with some incident or other in the story of David 
we have attempts to relate groups of Psalms to some later 
historical environment, and to classify them in relation to 
various elements of the temple ritual. One result of investi- 
gation on these lines is a suggestion that some of the Psalms 
derived originally from the hymn-books of Northern shrines. 
Scholars have reacted strongly against the view, popular in 
more radical critical circles twenty years ago, that most of 
the Psalms are post-exilic and many of them products of the 
Maccabean age, and now recognize that many Psalms are of 
much older date. Comparison with Egyptian and Babylonian 
hymns has shown that the Hebrew Psalms are of similar 
literary form, but has furnished little evidence of direct 
borrowing. The interest of scholars in the Psalms has revived 
so much that it is not an extravagant hope that we are at the 
beginning of a movement which will do for the Psalter what a 
past generation did for the prophets of Israel. 

While it is still true that evidence of foreign influence 
on the Psalter is found beyond a peradventure only in the 
case of Akhenaten’s Hymn to the sun god, it has been 
shown that there is clear proof of connexion between Egyptian 
wisdom literature and the book of Proverbs. In particular, 
there is literary dependence between Proverbs and the Wisdom 
of Amen-em-Ope. Despite Dr. Oesterley’s argument to the 
contrary the originality in this case seems to lie with Egypt. 

In the last few years archaeology has taught us much about 
the political and economic development of Palestine, but the 
results have been, on the whole, rather disappointing on the 
religious side. When the mass of material recovered at Ras 
Shamra has been properly digested we may hope for more 
important results. Certainly there will be some enlightenment 
on the divine names found in the Old Testament, for nearly 
all of them have parallels in the newly-discovered material. 
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Many obscure passages may also be illuminated for us. One 
striking example has already been found. All through the 
history of exegesis the reference in Zechariah xii. 11 to ‘the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon’ has 
been a crux. Early explanations took Hadadrimmon to be 
the name of a place, and suggested a connexion with the 
tragedy of king Josiah at Megiddo, 2 Kings xxiii. 30. Sellin, 
developing suggestions made by Hitzig, thought that Hada- 
drimmon must be taken as compounded of the divine names 
Hadad and Rimmon, known to us in the Old Testament as 
diverse names for the same deity. He hazarded a theory that 
the passage in Zechariah must have reference to some wailing 
for Hadad Rimmon similar to the wailing for Tammuz. 
The Ras Shamra tablets refer to the wailing of the god Hadad 
at the death of his son Aleyn, and so confirm the theory of 
Sellin, though Hadad is subject and not object of the mourning. 

Another method of interpreting parts of the Old Testament 
has lately come into prominence, in which many things are 
explained on the basis of a theory that there was a certain 
ritual pattern running through early civilization. Myth and 
ritual join hands to provide certain ceremonies with dramatic 
accompaniment intended to promote renewal of life. It is 
well known that such a religious drama was enacted every 
New Year’s Day in the temple of Marduk at Babylon. This 
drama re-enacted a myth in which the national deity 
triumphed over his enemies, and was supposed to be equally 
valid in ‘saving grace’ with the original exploit of the god 
recounted in the myth. Some scholars, in this country 
notably Professor 8. H. Hooke, believe that this ritual 
pattern runs through the Old Testament, and that, for 
example, certain Psalms are elements of the ritual performed. 

In America a new development has been an attempt to 
interpret the growth of Hebrew religion as a result very 
largely of economic factors, but this deserves fuller discussion 
than is here possible. 

W. L. WaARDLE. 
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A METHODIST MARK RUTHERFORD 


HE name of W. J. Dawson is familiar to the older 

generation of Methodists. It is only a year or two ago 
that we heard the news of his death in some remote place in 
the western states of America. Thirty years ago he had said 
good-bye to his native land and his remoteness from us threw 
his career out of perspective. Sayings and doings of one who 
had been a popular preacher among us drifted across the 
Atlantic at intervals, and we heard of a son who had become 
a successful novelist. When, at last, W. J. Dawson himself 
came back to England shortly before he died, and actually 
preached at City Road, he seemed a figure from a remote 
past. He entered the Wesleyan ministry in the same year as 
Dr. Tasker and one year before the ever juvenile Dr. Scott 
Lidgett. He had a period of great popularity among us 
before he settled at the Highbury Quadrant Congregational 
Church, where he became one of the best known London 
ministers. Then he disappeared from the English scene. He 
was known to some of us in our youth by his regular con- 
tributions to Great Thoughts, which was then under the 
enthusiastic editorship of Dr. R. P. Downes, another of our 
unusual preachers and lecturers in the Wesleyan ministry. 
In that interesting little paper Dawson used to write week by 
week on Great Poets or Great Novelists and Prose Writers. 
He tells us that ‘for fifteen years, I pursued this task until 
I found I had a work of three volumes, which was issued 
under the general title of The Makers of Modern English; and 
I may be permitted some pride in the fact that after nearly 
forty years this book still sells, and, alone of my earlier 
books, yields me frugal royalties.’ 

It is rather surprising that Dawson’s Autobiography of 
a Mind, which was published in 1925, has not received 
more attention in Methodist circles. It reminds one of 
Mark Rutherford and shows signs of the influence of the 
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Autobiography in many places. Indeed, he tells us how that 
searching but unpretentious little book held him spell-bound 
at home on the evening of the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
He had intended to go out to see the illuminations but the 
little book held him. ‘I read on and on; the darkness gathers 
in the room, illumined London is forgotten, and before I 
sleep that night I have twice read through the precious 
volume.’ Mark Rutherford began in the Congregational 
ministry, passed to the Unitarians and then outside organized 
Christianity altogether. W. J. Dawson never travelled so far 
in his movement to the left, but it was all in the same direction 
and with the same instincts. His story of spiritual change 
lacks the depth and philosophic penetration that Hale White 
revealed in all his writings, but he has written his story with 
real charm, and picture after picture remains impressed on 
the mind when his book is put aside. It is a strangely different 
record from those to be found in the Lives of the Early 
Methodist Preachers, but Dawson understood them well 
enough, though he did not tread in their footsteps. 

His father was a Wesleyan minister of a recognizable type. 
“Year by year he plodded on his road of duty, with little 
recognition and less encouragement, making no complaint. 
He was no diplomat. He had none of that serviceable suavity 
which men of laxer moral fibre use as the chief weapon of 
success. No doubt he had the desire to succeed; he had no 
perverted love of suffering, no pride in failure as the witness 
of his own superiority; his disqualification for success lay in 
his stubborn and inexorable sense of what is ideally right. 
If a man were parsimonious, mean-spirited, censorious, an 
unctuous friend but a sly and secret enemy, he told him what 
he was with no ambiguity of language. It never occurred 
to him that in such an explosion of prophetic anger he was 
endangering his own position. And it was quite vain for the 
softer voices of his household to appeal to his sense of self- 
interest in these combats; he had no such sense where he 
believed that right and wrong were involved. Of course the 
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kind of person he attacked was not slow to avenge himself, 
by stirring up opposition. The usual result was that my 
father was ‘“‘moved on”’ at the next annual Conference. He 
was so used to these disruptions that he had two sermons 
which he always preached by way of valediction : the morning 
sermon had for text, “Alexander the coppersmith hath done 
me much harm” ; the evening, “Now Barabbas was a robber.”’ 
The nature of these discourses may be readily surmised.’ 
William J. Dawson (A) travelled in many remote country 
circuits and finally settled at Southampton where he seems 
to have died. In the obituary notice of him in the Minutes 
for 1880 it says, ‘for thirty-four years he rendered diligent 
and faithful service in different parts of the Connexion, having 
the joy of seeing many brought to the Saviour as the result 
of his labours.’ 

W. J. Dawson, the younger, must have been strikingly 
different from his father, though the enclitic (A) and (B) was 
the only mark by which they could be distinguished in the 
Minutes of Conference. He never accepted the curious 
itinerant plan of Methodism with the unquestioning loyalty 
that his father did, nor does he seem to have had the same 
evangelical temper. A theology that was very ‘liberal’ for 
his day, and an interest in letters at least equal to his interest 
in religion, led him from his heritage to wanderings across 
the world and into new realms of thought. Yet his pictures 
of Methodism as he knew it are not drawn with an unkindly 
pen and deserve fuller consideration than they have received. 
His first pictures of well-remembered days concern St. Albans 
in 1862, then a semi-rural town without a library. The only 
paper his father took was the Watchman, the threepenny pre- 
decessor of the Methodist Recorder. It must not, however, 
be supposed that because books and papers and magazines 
were few in number that there was little reading. ‘I had to 
read the immortals, because they were the only writers whom 
I knew,’ and the Word of the Lord was precious in those 
days, just because there was no open vision. ‘There were no 
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amusements beyond a summer jaunt into the country with a 
picnic basket, a rare concert in winter, or perhaps a strange 
entertainment known as “penny readings,” and later on a stil] 
stranger form of pleasure known as “spelling bees.’’ No one 
ever went for holidays, except idle people who had nothing 
else to do, for the theory of an annual change of air as 
necessary to good health was not invented, and people lived 
and died within sight of their own house-smoke.’ It is a vivid 
picture of a narrow world that he draws but it has a charm 
all its own and deep emotion and meditation played round 
that limited range of experience. 

At the chapel we have pictures of the annual Whit Monday 
all day Love-Feast and his father sitting at a window handing 
out the tickets for admission. To his country appointments 
his father must have walked a good average of thirty miles 
a week during his active career, and in spite of the hardships 
of the Methodist preacher’s life, his mother’s chief desire 
was that her son should follow in his father’s footsteps. She 
had been brought up in the Church of England but to her 
‘John Wesley was a veritable apostle and the Church he 
founded the only true Church.’ ‘She genuinely believed that 
no calling on earth was comparable in dignity and importance 
to that of a preacher of spiritual truth.’ She shared her 
husband’s frequent flittings in his pilgrim life in entire 
unselfishness, and after his death passed her widowhood in 
the house where he died, in one of the suburbs of Southampton. 
She had stepped out of Jane Austen’s world into this 
itinerancy, through which a brightly humorous spirit and a 
firm belief in Divine providence carried her. She was very 
much alone at the end but she did not complain: ‘she was 
too inured to the disciplines of life to resent them, but now 
and again the heart cried out for things denied. She would 
picture to herself in such hours impossible reunions, impossible 
rearrangements of life, for in her own tender, childlike way 
she was always a romancer, to whom every to-morrow was 
always a golden egg out of which miracles might be hatched. 
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And when she knew that the things she dreamed of could 
not happen on the earth, more and more her thoughts were 
filled with the romance of eternity. Her love and loyalty for 
the unattractive chapel never wavered and she set aside a 
weekly sum for charity from her narrow means. The last 
contribution was found after her death carefully wrapped in 
white paper and labelled “the Lord’s money’’.’ An alluring 
picture of charm and true culture is here and one can agree 
with the son’s comment: ‘it appears to me an extraordinary 
thing how strong was the hold which Methodism established 
on the people of my mother’s generation.’ 

The author returns to this theme more than once. Reading 
the old Hymn Book stirs the deepest memories. He imagines 
Cornish fishermen singing ‘rejoice for a brother deceased’ 
over one of their company lost at sea. He remembers how 
his mother loved to quote ‘ Leader of faithful souls,’ and finds 
how deeply the whole of both hymns move him. My own 
grandmother died reciting the latter hymn but did not quite 
finish the last verse: 

With joy upon their heads arise 

To meet their captain in the skies. 
‘There was in this earlier Methodism,’ he says, ‘a genuine 
fervour of belief that warmed the heart. It possessed also 
a profound poetic and imaginative quality. If it closed a 
great many doors leading into the world, it opened others 
into eternity.’ Elsewhere, he is more concerned about the 
doors into this world that were closed by that type of religion. 
His pages on the Kingswood School that he knew for six 
years are not attractive, nor did he find any inspiration 
during his two years in his theological college, save from his 
own miscellaneous reading in the library there. His early 
appointments led him to villages and small towns which had 
little appeal. The towns themselves were ‘merely dull and 
wholly featureless,’ though his pictures of the quiet of the 
High Street of one of them and its old houses seems to us 
nearer the ways of Paradise than the traffic in similar streets 
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to-day permits. The inhabitants vegetated there and had 
no interest in literature or the great world outside them. 
‘It may appear incredible that in any town of four thousand 
people life could have been so wholly stagnant as it was in 
these towns.’ He does not name these stagnant country 
towns, but it is not difficult to trace his wanderings in old 
lists of stations: 1875, Wimborne Circuit, stationed at 
Cranbourne; 1876, Daventry; 1877, Andover, living at 
Whitchurch, of which he gives an interesting picture and of 
his first efforts to become an author; 1878, Lowestoft; 
1880, High Wycombe, and then the call to London, first 
in the Southwark Circuit in 1883 and then at City Road 
in 1886. 


It is interesting to compare his income and expenditure 
as a probationer with that of another Methodist probationer 
in a similar cireuit a generation later. ‘I had a small sitting- 
room and bedroom in one of those mean red-brick houses 
which I have already described. I paid for them ten shillings 


a week; my food cost me another ten; and as my income 
was precisely sixty pounds a year, I had left just eight pounds 
for clothes, books, and personal expenses.’ By 1902 there 
was a measure of improvement. A probationer of that year 
could write: ‘I paid for my rooms ten shillings a week if I 
had no fire and eleven shillings if I had one; my food cost me 
nearly another ten shillings; and as my income was precisely 
eighty pounds a year, I had left about twenty-eight pounds 
for clothes, books and personal expenses.’ He could also 
say with Dawson ‘I was far from unhappy.’ He found, 
indeed, a far greater interest in people then and the work of 
the Kingdom than he is accustomed to find to-day. But then 
Dawson found his real happiness when the lamp was lit at 
night and he sat down and began to write. What he wrote, 
essays, poems, short stories were sent to the magazine only 
to come back with ‘exasperating promptitude.’ His real 
enthusiasms were in that world of imagination opened to 
him by his own pen. ‘At the first scratch of pen on paper 
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magic fell upon me and Aladdin’s lamp was mine. Many 
times, as I walked dreary country roads at night, returning 
from some dull duty, my mind sang within me, my memory 
echoed with such felicities of recollected phrases that I 
was wholly unconscious of rain and mire and the long 
miles.’ 

Here is no born Methodist preacher. It is no surprise to 
find our author falling out of the itinerant ranks. The lure of 
London and then of Glasgow seemed to keep him ‘travelling’ 
longer than we might have expected. He had followed in 
his father’s footsteps with but little of his father’s spirit. 
His first publisher has a chapter all to himself, but we never 
came across the Chairman of any of the Districts in which 
he sojourned, and yet his first publisher was a shark of the 
worst type, while some of his brethren in those same Districts 
were notable saints. Only gradually did he become interested 
in the people among whom he lived. ‘The older men I knew 
were all ministers, whose thoughts had never strayed far 
beyond the immediate tasks which engaged them. To en- 
deavour to explain to them my passion for literature would 
be like writing the opinion of a competent veterinary surgeon 
on a delicate and subtle case of neurasthenia.’ It is when 
he gets to High Wycombe that people begin to come to 
life. Possibly marriage and fatherhood helped in the develop- 
ment of human interests, though the people were ‘ardent 
Radicals, who regarded ministers as objects of torture.’ He 
liked the rural peasants rather than the chair-makers of the 
Circuit town, and the packmen who drove dog-carts through 
the villages ‘selling dress-goods on long credit to the rural 
population.’ ‘It was part of my duty to walk many miles 
each week through the endless beech-forests to minister in 
tiny woodland chapels, and when the service ended I often 
went to supper with some cottager whose instincts of hos- 
pitality would have done honour to a palace.’ Then there 
were the Quakers and their beautiful meeting-house at 
Jordans, another home of dignity. Best of all was the 
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domestic fire-side on the Saturday night and the quiet joy of 
reading aloud to one appreciative listener. 

With all his enthusiasm for London, it is an unflattering 
picture of South London that comes from his first impressions 
of Southwark. A ride by a slow tram-car to Blackheath and 
a climb up to Greenwich Park seemed like passing from 
Purgatory to Paradise. Westminster offered another and a 
different Paradise. The ‘appalling meekness’ of the masses 
when the evils against which Kingsley had stormed in 
Alton Locke were unrelieved spoke of despairing acquiescence 
in social injustice. ‘Had there been a real leader in that 
perilous hour, London might have been mastered by the mob.’ 
The first experience of a sensitive minister of religion in 
Southwark was a ‘dreary and terrible’ one. He gives us but 
few glimpses of the work of the Church in those days and 
even his period at City Road does not rouse him to Methodist 
recollections of real value. His income had now risen to £200 
a year, but he began to add to it by his writing and lecturing. 
‘In the ’eighties and ‘nineties the public lecture was a very 
flourishing institution. George Dawson, of Birmingham, 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, Charles Vincent, and a number 
of other eloquent and able men had popularized the lecture 
platform.’ W. J. Dawson found a genuine interest in his 
discovery of a ‘haunted England’ in these lecture-tours. 
‘No one knows the real charm of England till he becomes 
saturated with her literary and heroic history.’ So, too, his 
London was a haunted London in whose streets stalked the 
great figures of a wonderful past. But City Road was rather 
the noisy avenue, paved with granite blocks, that created 
insomnia than the memorial of John Wesley and his chapel 
and the Puritan divines who sleep in Bunhill Fields. There 
is not a sentence in his Autobiography about his Circuit work 
there but pages about his ‘frayed nerves.’ ‘My departure 
would be but the sinking of a bubble in the sea, which leaves 
no memorial and of which none has memory.’ There is some 
exaggeration here, for there are still some who cherish the 
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memory of W. J. Dawson’s Methodist ministry in London, 
and many more who recall with pleasure his years as a 
Congregationalist minister at Highbury. 

It was not until he began his Glasgow ministry in 1888 at 
St. John’s Wesleyan Church that he seems to have discovered 
the real joy of preaching. His humanist outlook appealed 
to many Scotsmen who were in revolt against Calvinism. 
Dawson would hardly be a typical Arminian preacher ; there 
would be much more of the gospel according to Browning 
or R. L. Stevenson in what he had to say. Still, the crowds 
gathered to wait at the doors of his church long before the 
hour of service. It is characteristic that his chief memory 
of a three years’ ministry in Glasgow is concerned with the 
death of Robert Browning. ‘On a certain dreary day in 
December, I walked down Sauchiehall Street, and entered a 
bookshop for the purpose of buying an advance copy of 
Browning’s last volume, Asolando. Henry Drummond, the 
famous author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, was 
in the shop, and we talked a little of Browning and of all 
that he meant to us. We came out into the rain-swept street 
together and suddenly stood transfixed: for on the other 
side of the street a newsvendor was posting a placard in his 
window, announcing ‘‘ Death of Robert Browning in Venice.” 
As I read the fatal words, the dreary street grew darker, as 
though all the tall, grim houses veiled themselves in crape. 
Standing in the dripping doorway of the shop I read the lines: 


Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so— 


One who never turned his back but ‘marched breast-forward 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
As I read I thought the veils of crape on the dark houses 
became coloured banners, and on the dim air trumpets 
sounded, and up the dreary street celestial convoys moved, 
stately, processional, triumphant. And the words Ruskin 
29 
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wrote on the death of Turner passed through my mind, and I, 
adapting them to this other death, said, “‘The year eighteen- 
eighty-nine will be remembered less for what it displayed 
than for what it withdrew in Robert Browning”’.’ 

After Glasgow, Dawson spent one year at Mornington Road, 
Southport, and then resigned from a ministry in which he 
had never really been at home. He speaks of his father’s 
‘barbarous theology,’ in spite of which he was ‘eminently 
just and kind.’ He does not go into detail about the barbaric 
element in that theology: presumably it was the same as 
Wesley’s theology on which he says: ‘My childish mind was 
fed, I will not say nourished. That it did not affect me, that 
it did not even leave the thinnest deposit on my mind, is 
entirely due to the fact that I had the wit to see that the 
sense of religion and opinions about religion are totally 
different things.’ Dawson was too near the Hellenists to 
appreciate the Hebrew and Puritan standpoint. We can 
glean little about the real Methodist life of the times from 
his pages. There is one unsympathetic figure which seems 
recognizable to those who are well versed in the history of 
our Israel; it might, however, be dangerous to fix a name. 
It will therefore be better to leave it in Dawson’s vivid 
picture. ‘One of these pontiffs I particularly remember, who 
in private life was a most amiable old man, mild and sweet- 
tempered and quite saint-like in his gentleness. I remember 
him in his lonely old age once reciting with streaming eyes 
Charles Wesley’s pathetic lines: 

My company before is gone 

And I am left alone with Thee. 
But if one should question any dogma he held, he positively 
bristled with anger. Horsed upon his dogma, he rode down 
into the lists with the rage of an Attila, striking right and 
left in a cold passion of fury which spared nothing and 
nobody. I have seen men younger than himself, and in- 
comparably finer in mind, quake before him, for in his rages 
he stamped his feet, and beat down all opposition with his 
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formidable bellowings and roarings. I suppose if any one had 
told him that these explosions of theologic rage were excel- 
lently adapted to produce atheists, he would not have 
understood what was meant, or would have accounted it 
an ingenious form of blasphemy.’ 

It was an age that was much more dogmatic than our 
own, but we must not take this picture as typical of the 
Methodist ‘pontiffs’ of the Victorian age. The names of 
W. B. Pope, W. F. Moulton, Benjamin Gregory, W. H. 
Dallinger, W. F. Slater, among Wesleyan ministers of that 
time, rise up at once to bear witness that there were ‘pontiffs’ 
who lived in a different world. Still, one can understand that 
the somewhat complacent and stereotyped teaching of the 
Methodist pulpit of that generation, while it gave strength 
and personality to a communion that cherished such dis- 
tinguishing traditions was repellent to a humanist like 
Dawson. There is a note of sadness and imperfect achieve- 
ment that runs through his interesting book. It is here, 
perhaps, that he comes nearest to Mark Rutherford though 
he ends with a more robust Deliverance in the teaching of 
his favourite Robert Browning. That vigorous optimist 
seems to fit in none too well with the more sombre pages of 
this book. But Dawson may have been always happier than 
he thought he was or than he seemed to be in retrospect. 
It is very hard to be a consistent philosopher. As with 
Dr. Johnson’s old friend, cheerfulness has a habit of breaking 
in on our most melancholy philosophy. Methodism was at 
that date a happier and more catholic fellowship than would 
appear from these pages. Nevertheless, this sincere transcript 
from life allows us to understand better some of the strength 
and the weakness of the Church in which W. J. Dawson 
was born and brought up, which also he served until it was 
no longer able to retain him. 

A. W. Harrison. 
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THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL IDEALS OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


DOLESCENCE—or youth, to translate the term— 
covers three main periods—11-13, 13-17, 17-21. The 
physical change and characteristics of adolescence must be 
our starting point for any sound estimate of the emotional 
and mental development of youth. The fact of puberty 
is the pivotal factor in the life of the adolescent. The ripen- 
ing of the body to its social functions is the beginning of the 
awakening of the whole being to its total environment. 
‘The Soul’s Awakening’ is a phrase comprehensive enough 
to cover the whole of our study. There is a noticeable order 
in that awakening. 
(1) The Awakening of the Soul to Itself. 
(2) The Awakening of the Soul to the World and Others. 
(3) The Awakening of the Soul to God. 


That should be the full process. Its effects, of course, 
depend upon the adequacy of the awakening in each case 
and the character or reactions of the objects to which the 
soul awakens. For example, the dominant idea of God in 
the conventional thought of the time must vitally affect 
the last and greatest awakening of the series. We will look 
at that again later. 


I—ITSELF 

The very first effect of the physical changes of adolescence 
is a heightened self-consciousness. The well-known physical 
gawkiness of the big-hand and leggy stage is enough of 
itself to produce this effect. The real boy or girl begins to 
emerge. Up till now the life of the organism has been largely 
imitation and obedience—it has been a creature under 
authority sedulously copying the behaviour of its elders. 
Hence, factors of heredity and originality have had but 
little chance. It is in adolescence that these factors begin 
to find a chance of escape. This is why all the passion of 
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adolescence is for freedom. This, too, is why the first principle 
of education for the adolescent must be freedom. Here is 
the first great_moral and spiritual ideal. The organism is 
deeply concerned to be itself. Something within is trying 
to get out—in all senses and in all phases. The stress and 
strain of this means an intense demand for Self-knowledge, 
an impatience of misunderstanding on the part of others, 
a chronic nervousness coupled with a new egoism, a life 
full of bold dashes and shy retreats, instability of character 
and inconsistency of purpose and inconsistency of thought 
and action—everything mercurial and unstable yet pulsating 
with fierce secret desire and wistful aspiring. 

It is a condition calling for the utmost consideration from 
one’s elders, for a great patience and, considering the environ- 
ment of the great majority of adolescents in the modern 
world, a vast pity. If ever there was a clear case for the 
special education of people for parenthood it is to be found 
in the clumsy and cruel handling of adolescents. As a snap- 
shot instance, take the fact that many thousands of boys 
and girls are turned out from the shelter and authority of 
our Day-Schools full of an intense wistfulness towards life— 
keen and eager to prove themselves in the great arena and 
win the spurs of knightly usefulness—only to find their 
generous ardour crushed, their newly-acquired knowledge 
swiftly rusted and pulled down by the horrible experience 
of unemployment. Here is a sin against. God’s ‘little ones’ 
that may yet hang a mill-stone about the neck of Society 
and drown it in a dreadful sea of retribution. 

The rising tide of life in the adolescent quickens every 
power and makes it clamant. The long reign of feeling is 
challenged, as the flood of emotion becomes fuller and more 
turbulent, by a new curiosity. An awakened Reason gropes 
for Right Understanding and is overwhelmed by the richness 
of the objective world. In view of such a congested con- 
dition of the soul, our schools should honour to the full the 
adolescent’s instinctive passion for freedom. The shackles 
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must be off—this creature is looking for itself and can only 
find itself if it be untrammelled. No true self-knowledge is 
possible without freedom (while you are three parts some- 
body else how can you know what you are really like?); 
no self-reverence is possible without freedom—no true self- 
control till you know what you have to control. 


Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power 
said Tennyson, and these are the first three Spiritual and 
Moral Ideals of Adolescence. 


II—Tue WorxLp AND OTHERS 


But with the awakening to a bigger self-hood comes a 
new sense of that World which lies over against one’s own 
being and with which one has to cope. The richer physical 
life of adolescence floods the senses with keener perceptive- 
ness—colours become more colourful, form is more pro- 
nounced, the world leaps into vividness of life and beauty, 
things and gadgets of all kinds achieve a new importance. 
A heightened sense of relatedness and responsibility arises, 
which is at once fascinating and disturbing. 

Perhaps never before in the history of the race was 
adolescence in such danger of what we may call comprehen- 
sively ‘Worldliness’ as in this modern world so full of fascin- 
ating contrivances. It is this increased sensationalism of 
life that explains the ‘blasé’ condition of many of our 
Intermediate scholars. Fed on violence and sex-lure (cinema 
films and cheap story and picture papers), surrounded by 
engines that throb and music that grips, their inner selves 
sa constantly denied and starved, and religious teaching 
ican all too easily become too abstract and dull for them. 
‘The Mastery of Things becomes therefore a very real problem 
ito the adolescent. Added to things, however, are persons, 
often much less amenable to his or her control. These others 
can be divided into three main types—the Elder—his 
enemy; the Opposite—his problem; the Equal—his ally. 
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Now it is the pressure of this total problem of the World- 
and-Others which arouses the latent herd-instinct and leads 
to the gang tendency for sheer self-protection and self- 
reinforcement. The organism experiments in its search first 
with those with whom contact is easier—he moves out from 
his Junior egoism through a screen of his fellows towards the 
opposite sex and in escape from his elders. There are some 
pertinent remarks to be made therefore about these three 
types of others to whose presence the adolescent becomes 
newly sensitive. 

(i) The Elder is the enemy because he represents bondage 
—he is the jailer. This is why a policy of freedom is so vital 
in Parent or Teacher if he is to transform himself into Friend 
and become adopted as such. In proportion as this growing 
human organism senses in you an ally in its escape to true 
self-hood will you come into a position of guidance and real 
influence. Only deeds breathing a most comradely spirit 
can breed such confidence. 

(ii) The Equal—the fellow-boy or fellow-girl (in numbers 
for preference, at first) is a great factor in the adolescent’s 
true awakening. Here he is trying himself out in the tricky 
problem of human relationship. Is he leader of the gang— 
is she the pivot of the group? Such leaders and pivot person- 
alities should be watched and marked down—they are the 
potential strong ones of the future. The formation of gangs 
and groups should be encouraged, but with a loyalty focused 
in a common ideal. The ‘patrol’ system of the Scouts and 
the ‘companies’ of kindred organizations is the right kind 
of thing. A very great and urgent problem here is how to 
secure free grouping. 

(iii) The Opposite—the Boy and the Girl. We must be 
quite frank as to the great need for sex-guidance for adoles- 
cents. Remember that if the Church or School is silent 
on this matter the child is left to the mercy of many other 
voices—bad housing conditions will mis-educate them in 
sex, horribly precocious love-making (and worse) in cinema 
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films will distort their minds and arouse their passions, 
bad habits slipped into from curiosity or by accident will 
pervert their tendencies. Can the one force that stands for 
cleanness and wholesomeness and for a holy purity afford 
to be silent or ineffective? Will not modern youth, set amidst 
the mammonized-exploited sex-lure of modern amusement, 
have a right to charge the Churches with a gross betrayal 
and a serious dereliction of duty if it can say: ‘The Church 
never warned me and my school of God never taught me’? 
The unnatural silence of parents and teachers on the sex- 
question is one of the root causes of youth’s loss of confi- 
dence in its elders on other matters. It is still the most 
common cause of the cloud of general misunderstanding 
between children and parents. 

Is co-education a good or bad thing? Dr. Slaughter in 
his valuable little book on The Adolescent points out that 
since adolescence begins a year or two earlier with girls 
than with boys, co-education in the earlier period pulls the 
boys backward. In mid-adolescence, however, they are 
more nearly equal and co-education has a better chance of 
success. In later adolescence there is a recoil from each 
other which leads on to the period of ‘calf-love.’ This latter 
tendency need not be feared; it is very idealistic and pure, 
and represents very necessary first experiments in mate- 
finding. In late adolescence, as the twenties dawn, in all our 
Churches, in separated sex-groups, the question of prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood and the formation of sound 
and sensible principles on married probity should become 
a subject of serious study and skilled instruction. 


I1I—Gop 


Now in this further awakening to the World and Others 
we may define the moral and spiritual ideals of the Adolescent 
very simply, as the attainment first of a True Spirituality, 
namely the dominance of Personality over Things—and 
secondly, of a True Morality, a relationship of progressive 
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harmony with others. But working in the background of 
these aspirations and endeavours there is always a dim 
perception of, and often a secretly desperate appeal to— 
The Other—that Ultimate Power—that Highest Being— 
whom we call God. J do not believe that perception of God 
to be ever absent from any adolescent. It may be deplorably 
vague and fitful and marred by conventional errors of belief. 
But we can see how the awakening reason would logically 
find it practically impossible to become newly alive to the 
World and to Others, without feeling the inevitable shadow 
of the Ultimate Being. And this new interest in God is bound 
to be quickened by the fears and qualms engendered by the 
new physical, emotional and mental stresses and strains— 
the sense of new demands made upon inadequate resources 
—a Supreme Ally is instinctively sought. 

Here is the great opportunity of the Christian Teacher, 
but great care needs to be exercised lest the conversion 
experiences normal to the adolescent should be inadequate 
and miss the true poles of Christian change. Let us, there- 
fore, put together certain well-established facts. 

(a) There is an absolute need of the comfort and resource of 
the sense of God on the part of the organism in adolescence. I 
ask your pity for the boys and girls who miss it. I ask your 
belief that if God, in some real way, be offered to boys and 
girls at this age, they can no more refuse Him than a man 
perishing of thirst can refuse water. Nevertheless, they 
may prefer to imbibe secretly rather than openly, they are 
shy of their newest, deepest feelings—so that the best results 
are not achieved by blatant methods. 

(b) In the past the most common age for Conversion has 
been the Adolescent Period. This is a notorious fact. The 
famous findings of Dr. Starbuck and Dr. Coe are generally 
known. Seventy-five per cent of the conversions in- 
vestigated occurred between 12 and 20 with strong 
groupings around the years 12 and 13, 16 and 17, and 19 
and 20. 
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(c) In spite of these facts and this great opportunity, there 
is in our Religious Schools a chronic leakage of scholars between 
the Intermediate and Senior Departments. This occurs even 
through the years ensuing into the twenties. The reasons 
for this are in the main two: 


1. The opportunity is not seized at all; 
2. It is handled inadequately and bad reactions are 
set up. /) 


Obviously, the most painstaking genius the Church possesses 
should be concentrated on this problem, especially when we 
think of the vast numbers of adolescent children outside our 
schools and churches who might be won back through their 
urgent moral need at this age. 

(d) There is a natural tendency of the child at this age to 
conversion. The sex impulse is an impulse to otherness. 
What is the true goal of this change? Not merely Marriage— 
not merely a home of one’s own. These are but the focus 
and the training ground of a wider, fuller, more satisfying 
relationship—the full dedication of the Individual to the 
full development of his or her powers in the service of an 
Ideal Commonwealth. The natural goal is a Kingdom of 
God. But so much conversion in the past has been given 
a purely personal Christ (detached from His Social Goal) 
_ as the terminus of the experience. A purely sentimental 
relationship with an Unseen Friend—that is the usual pros- 
pect of Christian change held out to these youngsters. 

I must be careful here not to be misunderstood. No one 
believes more firmly than I, or rejoices more wholeheartedly, 
in a Personal Saviour—the supreme necessity of all souls. 
But I can never forget that Jesus has His own goal and that 
He seeks to save me for that goal, and I cannot take Him 
without that goal—that supreme passion of His—an Ideal 
Social Order for which alone conversion is necessary. 

Let me remind you that Jesus allied that goal of the 
Kingdom to anything He said about conversion. ‘Except 
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a man be born again, he shall not see the Kingdom of God.’ 
‘Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

I remember, too, how Jesus feared the purely sentimental 
attachment to Himself. How sternly He always brought it - 
to the test of fulfilment of social relationship. ‘Inasmuc 
as ye did it not to the least of these ye did it not to Me. 
Nor do I forget that often the sentimental relation by its 
growing understanding of Christ leads on to this social goal. 

But the point is that the adolescent’s greatest need is 
to see as clearly as ‘possible the full rich glory of the Social 
Goal to which his impulse is moving him, so that he may 
drink deep of what Benjamin Kidd calls ‘the emotion of the 
ideal’ and so be provided as early as possible with a pro- 
gramme of social interest and of intensely practical endeavour 
which can command the full energies of his mind and body. 

It is just here, I think, that conventional Christianity 
has failed the awakening soul. It has checked this budding 
otherness, by throwing the soul into a fever for its own 
salvation, thus stultifying its progress at the egoistic age. 
It has failed to disclose adequately—because often it has 
not itself realized the truth—that the true salvation of the 
soul is in its movement away from self to the service of the 
Society of Souls in the Spirit of God. The result has so often 
been that the Christian change has been arrested at a subtle 
religious egoism and the fine-spirited ardour of youth has 
flowed out into the barren sands of merely sentimental 
religion. The social problem in its rich complexity and 
the Social Gospel in its noble content mark the highway of 
truer, sounder, more satisfying conversion and deeper spiritual 
experience for the youth of our modern world. God is not 
to be found satisfyingly apart from His Kingdom. That 
Kingdom is the crowning moral and spiritual ideal not 
only for adolescents but for all humankind. 


ALBERT D. BELDEN. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


HERE has been of late much debate as to the place of 

John Galsworthy in literature. Since his passing, some 
have sought to show that his popularity will swiftly wane. 
The debate still continues, but we are convinced that he has 
won a niche of his own, and that much of his work will abide. 
It is said that he can be ‘dated,’ but so can all literary artists, 
The truly great, however, rise above their period, and while 
of it, belong to the ages. We realize that Galsworthy has not 
the gusto of genius, and that he lacks the high vitality and 
the exuberant and rich humanity of the greatest masters. 
He also lacks the artist’s supremest gift—the power of creating 
characters with divine ease. The creation of great tragic or 
comic figures is not his métier. His art is of a lower order, 
but is, nevertheless, we believe, of enduring worth. It was 
his task to hold the mirror up to his age. To this end he used 
all his gifts—not forgetting that of scorching satire. It was 
said of Anatole France that ‘many men who have been killed 
by his satire still walk the boulevards, not knowing that they 
are dead.’ Galsworthy’s sword of satire was as keen a blade as 
that. The speed of his sword-play was as swift as lightning, 
and as devastating. 

John Galsworthy said that ‘Truth and Beauty are a hard 
quest, but what else is worth seeking?’ We believe that is 
his confession and creed. Few modern writers have brought 
to their work such an exquisite feeling for Beauty. When 
he describes the moors of Devon, and its orchards, or the 
stillness and quiet of an English garden, he evokes the very 
spirit of Beauty. His country is England, and he describes 
her as a lover who all his life has worshipped at her shrine. 
He is an apostle of Beauty and also of Truth. He seeks to 
strip off masks, and he makes us see things as they are. He 
was born amongst the privileged, and was a son of Harrow 
and New College, Oxford. After his years at Oxford, he read 
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for the Bar, and was ‘called,’ but never practised. His life’s 
work, however, tells us that one dominant ‘brief’ was his—to 
convict us all of our inhumanity against those who are more 
sinned against than sinning: to flash forth the light of truth 
upon those who sit in the dark places of blind indifference, 
and to seek to make them see their duty to those whom they 
have criminally neglected. 

John Galsworthy’s work took three forms—the dramatic 
play, the short story, and the novel. In each of these forms 
of Art we shall observe how true he was to his quest. 

In his dramas we see that he takes a problem of his day 
and looks at it in its many phases. In Strife he deals with the 
question of the ‘Strike or Lock-Out.’ He shows us the pro- 
tagonist on each side, and makes us respect both the old 
die-hard capitalist and the fierce agitator. It is in this play 
that we read the words: ‘There’s nothing wrong with our 
humanity—it’s our imaginations.’ It is a half-truth, but that 
half is often forgotten. It sums up a great deal of Galsworthy’s 
thinking, and tells of his supreme task. For he sought to 
give us eyes, and to quicken our imagination so that it might 
image forth the stark tragedy of the oppressed. He knew full 
well that there is a swift response to need, when the tragic 
situation is vividly seen. In Strife, the agitator hisses forth 
his contemptuous words: ‘The men have no use for your pity. 
What they want is Justice.’ The Chairman of the Directors 
replies: ‘Then let them be just.’ To which the agitator answers 
with high scorn: ‘For that word “just” read “humble”.’ 
The play ends with the acceptance of the terms which were 
offered before the fight began, and with the satirical comment : 
‘That’s where the fun comes in!’ The play presents hard 
facts, shows the loss to both sides, and the stupid fatuity 
of this class method of warfare. It can be dated, but we 
do not think that it will pass out of date. 

A recurring theme of Galsworthy’s is that of our methods 
of administering justice. He knows that there is one law for 
the rich and the poor. But he realizes that the incidence of 
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the law falls more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich, 
In his play, The Silver Box, he shows that a rich and a poor 
man ‘get drunk’ and steal. The poor man goes to prison, 
and the rich young man escapes the clutches of the law. In 
Justice, a much greater play, he deals with the question of 
the first offender. The Barrister for the defence says: ‘There 
is nothing more tragic in life than the utter impossibility of 
changing what you’ve done. In a few minutes the prisoner 
slipped through a door, hardly opened, into a great cage, 
which never quite lets a man go—the cage of the Law. Men 
like the prisoner are destroyed under our law for want of 
that human insight which sees them as they are—patients, 
not criminals. Justice is a machine that, when someone has 
once given it the starting push, rolls of itself. Is this young 
man to be ground to pieces under this machine for an act 
which at the worst is one of weakness?’ The Judge sums 
up and says: ‘The Law is, what it is—a majestic edifice— 
sheltering all of us—each stone of which rests on another.’ 
The difference betwixt these two speeches shows the views of 
opposing schools of thought. There is no doubt on which 
side Galsworthy stood. His plea is for the personal rather 
than for the abstract, for a Gospel rather than for the Law. 
He seeks to treat the prisoner as ‘a patient and not as a 
criminal.’ He shows the work of the law is not to frighten others 
by harsh sentences, nor is it merely punitive, but that it 
should be remedial. He sees that so-called Justice breaks men, 
and that its Juggernaut car rolls over its victims—crushing 
and smashing them. Galsworthy in this play revealed in most 
poignant form the horrors of ‘solitary confinement’ and did 
much to break down that inhuman system. A friend visits 
the young prisoner, and after his interview with this man who 
has suffered ‘solitary confinement,’ meets the chaplain. The 
following conversation takes place. The friend says : ‘I wouldn’t 
shut one of them up all by himself week by week, not if he’d 
bit me all over. It’s the same with dogs. If you treat them 
with kindness, they’ll do anything for you. But shut ’em up 
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alone—it makes them savage.’ The chaplain replies: ‘Un- 
fortunately the prisoner is not a dog: he has a sense of right 
and wrong.’ The friend answers: ‘But that’s not the way to 
make him feel it.” Galsworthy again pleads for more imagina- 
tion. The prison authorities think that all is well with the 
prisoner, at the expiration of his sentence, because he has 
increased in weight. The prisoner replies with anger: ‘They 
say that I weighed more when I came out than when I went 
in. They couldn’t weigh me here (touches head), or here 
(touches heart).’ The play ends in bleak tragedy, for the 
prisoner is broken in will and mind, and commits suicide. 
Galsworthy was often called a sentimentalist, but that 
name did not frighten him away from his task. He answers 
his critics in his play, The Pigeon, where he makes one of 
his characters—a broken-down Frenchman—say to a delight- 
fully kind artist: ‘If Christ were on earth, there would be a 
little heap of gentlemen writing to the journals every day 
to call Him a sloppee sentimentalist. And what is veree 
funny—these gentlemen, they would be all strong Christians. 
But that will not trouble you, Monsieur. I saw well from the 
first that you are no Christian. You have so kind a face. 
You have not enough of the Pharisee in your character. 
You do not judge—you are judged.’ To which the friendly 
artist replies: ‘One likes to be friendly. What’s the good of 
being alive—if one isn’t?’ Galsworthy’s attitude to this 
problem of justice is summed up in those words: ‘ You do not 
judge—you are judged.’ It recalls that saying of Tchekov: 
‘Man cannot judge—God alone is great enough to judge.’ 
Galsworthy returns to this same problem in his all too 
little known play—Windows. Here we see a young girl who 
has murdered an unwanted child, has been sentenced to death, 
and reprieved, and after a few years comes out of prison. 
She says to another person in the play: ‘Have you ever been 
in prison? It’s awfully clean. But it’s stone cold. It turns 
your heart. I cried all the softness out of me.’ The lady who 
takes this girl into her home, knowing her story, seeks to 
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reform her. At last the mistress awakens to the blind folly 
of her non-imaginative method, for she has been seeking to 
fashion this wild child after her own image. Realizing her 
fatal blunder, she says: ‘I see it all—you—can’t help—unless 
you love. You thought she wanted to be saved. Silly! She 
just wanted to be loved. See people as they are. Then you 
won’t be disappointed. Don’t have ideals. Have vision— 
just simple vision!’ In these words we meet a recurring idea 
of Galsworthy’s. For he believed that much of the work of 
well-meaning people was vitiated by lack of vision, and a fatal 
desire to conform others to their own ugly pattern. He saw 
this defect in much of our social institutional work. He says 
through one of his characters: ‘One little thing they lack— 
those palaces. It is the understanding of the human heart.’ 
He knew that in all philanthropic work there is the perilous 
danger of losing sight of the individual, and that in much of 
this work—to quote his own words—‘tame birds pluck wild 
birds naked.’ He looked foward to a new philanthropy which 
would not crush individuality, but would teach wild creatures 
to use their energy in better ways. He despised all methods 
which plucked the feathers from the wild birds, instead of 
seeking to teach them to use their wings for nobler flights. 

John Galsworthy never allowed his message to be dictated 
to him by the crowd. During the Great War he kept his sanity, 
and refused to be merely national. His quest was Truth, 
and he knew that neither on the parade-ground, nor at the 
office of propaganda, nor in the market-place, was Truth’s 
voice clearly heard. In his play The Mob, he shows his hero 
facing the mob and death. This man, who has flung away a 
brilliant parliamentary career by opposing a war, which he 
believes to be wrong, says to the bullying crowd: ‘You, 
Mob—are the most contemptible thing under the sun. When 
you walk the street, God goes in. Patriotism—there are two 
kinds—that of our soldiers, and this of mine. You have 
neither. My country is not yours. Mine is that country 
which shall never take toll from the weakness of others. 
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You can break my head, and my windows, but don’t think 
that you can break my faith.’ John Galsworthy was like that 
—for he was ever a fighter. He ‘held we fall to rise, are baffled 
to fight better.’ His was a faith that could not be broken. 

We believe that much of his best work is to be found in 
his short stories—most of which are contained in the volume 
Caravan. Surely no better story concerning the reason why 
wars arise is to be found than his tale called ‘The Pack.’ 
It tells of an undergraduate who takes part in a filthy ‘rag,’ 
and afterwards is utterly ashamed of himself, and writes a 
letter of apology to the man upon whom he has helped to 
heap so many indignities. He receives in reply to his letter 
of apology one from the man who has been so unfairly and 
so fiercely insulted. It contained at the end this sentence: 
‘I feel sure you would not have come, if it hadn’t been for 
the others.’ The story concludes with the words: ‘The Pack! 
Ah! What second-hand devil is it that gets into us, when 
we run in packs?’ Galsworthy sought to exorcize from the 
minds of men this ‘second-hand devil,’ and to lead men from 
the pack and the jungle to the friendship and understanding 
of the family and the hearth-side. He knows that the anger 
of a crowd can change men into a pack of wolves. The 
question which he asks in his play, The Skin Game, shows, 
as in the story, ‘The Pack,’ the devastating results of anger 
let loose. ‘What is it that gets loose when we begin to fight, 
and makes you what you think you are not? What blinding 
evil! Begin as you may—it ends—in the skin-game. When 
we began this fight we had clean hands. Are they clean now? 
What is gentility, if you can’t stand fire!’ He yearns for a 
world which is not thus dominated by passion and anger, but 
where men stand by great principles, and are not swept 
along by wild and stupid fears. In his short story, ‘The Black 
Godmother,’ he writes: ‘The cause of atrocities is generally 
the violence of Fear. Panic is at the back of most crimes and 
follies.” He asks for a love which casts out this war-producing 
Fear. 

30 
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Beauty and Truth are two of Galsworthy’s dominant notes, 
and there is a third, which gives a certain tremulousness to 
all his work—Pity. There is that story of parabolic meaning, 
which a writer tells of Galsworthy. He was riding in a motor 
car with him, when suddenly Galsworthy stopped the car. 
He thought, though wrongly, that it had run into someone, 
and cried: ‘Some one is hurt!’ We hear that cry in many of 
his short stories. His tales illustrate a saying in one of his 
plays: ‘When I see a mangy cat or dog that’s lost, or a fellow 
creature down on his luck, I always try to put myself in his 
place. It’s a weakness I’ve got.’ His story, ‘The Prisoner,’ 
illustrates this. John Galsworthy is living inside that prisoner 
who is suffering the heartbreak of a long solitary confinement. 
The scene is set in a German prison, where the prisoner has 
suffered for twenty-seven years. The man ceases to be an 
individual—he incarnates the tragedy of all lonely prisoners. 
Galsworthy turns the cell into a chapel, when he writes: 
‘I felt that we ought all of us to bow down before him ; that I, 
though I was free and righteous, was a charlatan and a 
sinner in the face of that living crucifixion. Whatever crime 
he had committed—I don’t care what it was—that poor 
creature had been so sinned against that I was as dirt beneath 
his feet. When I think of him—I feel the miserable aching 
of all the caged creatures in the world.’ Galsworthy here, 
unconsciously, but truly, reveals his own noble feelings. 
This delicate, yet so strong sympathy, is revealed again and 
again in his sayings. Here is one of them: ‘I can’t bear things 
in cages—animals, birds, or men. I hate to see or think of 
them.’ This is one of his high virtues—he refused to pull 
down the blinds, or draw the shutters. Painful though it 
was to him, he made himself look at the world’s sufferings. 
He often echoes the saying of Miranda: ‘Oh! I have suffered 
with those that I saw suffer.’ He feels with William Blake 
the truth of the words: 


A robin red-breast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 
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In one of his most brilliant stories—Comfort’—he describes 
a young couple who determine to be comfortable, and thus 
shut out, wherever possible, the sorrow of life. They never 
go to the theatre to see a tragic play, they refuse to read the 
story of tragedies reported in the newspapers, they always 
hurry away from an accident. They have their reward—for 
they have—comfort. But they have chloroformed themselves 
by it, and they shrivel in soul, and starve all the finer sus- 
ceptibilities—and their comfort is but a polite word for— Death. 
Galsworthy took the other way, and therein found pain, and 
a pity, tender and true. 

All readers of his story, ‘The Bright Side’, will realize 
how tenderly he reveals and feels the sorrows of a plucky, 
bright, East End working woman, whose husband—a German 
subject, resident in England for many years—was interned 
during the War. We feel her wearying suffering, we watch 
her splendid bravery, her beautiful cheerfulness, and we feel 
a deep pity for her. The War ends—but the return of her 
husband was delayed, until he becomes a physical and mental 
wreck. What a terrible irony there is in this sentence about 
this brave Englishwoman—‘ For all she was a Cockney, hers 
was a simple soul, associating peace with good-will.’ But 
when Peace comes, there is no good-will, but still for her and 
her husband the old scorching fires of hate. There are few 
stories upon the devastating work of hate more powerful 
than the story, ‘The Dog it was that Died.’ The title is 
taken from Oliver Goldsmith’s couplet: 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 


In this story he shows that the patriotic hater consumes all 
that is of worth in himself, and that the man who is fiercely 
persecuted by his hatred finds in suffering and in sharing 
the sufferings of others, and seeking to alleviate them, life’s 
inward strength and peace. In the story, ‘The Commentary,’ 
John Galsworthy once again shows his understanding of, 
and sympathy with the perils of the poor. It is a record of 
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a talk with a man who has lost one leg, and whose task it is 
to go before the steam-roller, and to wave the red flag, so as 
to warn the approaching traffic of danger. He is a symbol of 
the people, who have no regular occupation—for one slip, 
and the man is under the roller, and is crushed flat by cir- 
cumstance. But the man speaks without bitterness, and does 
not blame the rich who heedlessly drive past him—for as 
he says: ‘You want a lot of mind to think of other people.’ 
Here again Galsworthy links himself with William Blake, for 
he knows that ‘a tear is an intellectual thing.’ In his short 
stories—as in his plays—he seeks truth, and knows that it 
cannot be found without the light of Pity. He weaves about 
many of his short stories the silvery web of Beauty. In 
‘The Apple Tree,’ we are swiftly wafted to the orchards 
and moors of glorious Devon, and we catch the fragrance 
of its scents, and watch in the stillness and quiet of a moonlit 
night. In the story, ‘Spindleberries,’ we see that Beauty 
is something which outsoars all mercantile values, and is, by 
some, more desired than gold, yea than fine gold. The whole 
story is tremulous with beauty, and makes us realize Gals- 
worthy’s kinship with the message of Keats: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

In the novels of Galsworthy we hear once again the notes 
which sounded forth in the plays and the short stories. We 
believe that the novels to which Galsworthy gives the title— 
The Forsyte Saga—give to us his best work as a novelist. 
The saga is the tale of the Forsyte family, whose heraldic 
motto is ‘For Forsyte,’ and whose dominant idea is individual, 
and at most, family interest. Its members show great co- 
hesion, much industry, a capacity for making money and 
of saving it, and certain sterling virtues. Their creed is: 
‘Do not take risks’; ‘Invest with care; and slowly, but 
steadily, your capital will increase’; ‘Buy houses, they 
cannot run away’; ‘Never meddle with what you cannot 
control.’ We see the steady rising of the family fortunes, 
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and the creed seems to spell success. But it cannot work for 
long—for other things beside self-interest keep breaking in. 
One of the family is aflame with the love of Art, and money 
is as nothing in comparison with his dream of Beauty. All 
the cautious maxims of the ‘Forsyte’ philosophy cannot deter 
him from his quest, and he prefers to be poor and an artist 
rather than to be rich and a ‘Forsyte.’ A beautiful woman— 
Irene—who is rather the personification of Beauty than a 
character, and is known by her effects upon other lives, and 
not by what she says or consciously does, breaks into the 
story. She is haunting, elusive, and tells of that Beauty 
which pervades life, and allures men from a materialistic 
valuation of it. By slow degrees, Galsworthy shows that 
the ‘Forsyte’ creed is not large enough for many-coloured 
life. It is to Irene that her young son says: ‘The sky is 
beautiful, stars on moonlight nights—birds, flowers, trees.’ 
Then he looks at his mother and says: ‘I know. You're it 
really, and all the rest is make-believe.’ There are few more 
beautiful chapters in English literature than that part of The 
Forsyte Saga which is called, ‘Indian Summer of a Forsyte.’ 
It is an idyll of loveliness, and it shows how old Jolyon 
Forsyte of the City, who has lived within the iron cage of 
the creed of a Forsyte, slips back the bolt, and finds, in his 
old age, freedom and peace whilst romping with children 
amidst the colours and fragrance of an English garden. Here 
comes to him the vision of Beauty; here he dies, but not 
before he has found his promised land, which was so distant 
from him in the City, but is now through the magic of love 
his daily dwelling place. The subtlest piece of work in The 
Forsyte Saga is the characterization of Soames Forsyte— 
who is a real Forsyte, for what he holds he holds. He tries 
to possess as a thing his wife—but his bonds are not strong 
enough, for she can only be held by love. He buys pictures, 
for he believes that there is money in them. He hears of 
the commercial value of the paintings of Goya and of Corot. 
He buys them, and makes a profit on their sale. And then, 
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wonder of wonders, the pictures become more than com- 
mercial investments, for their Beauty speaks to him, and 
contrary to the ‘Forsyte’ creed, he buys pictures for the joy 
that their Beauty brings to him. His daughter grows up, 
and she is more to him than the City, more than all his title 
deeds, and all his property. Her love is that for which he 
sighs most. A word of affection from her is of richer worth 
than all the wealth of Eldorado. Even Soames Forsyte 
cannot live within the narrow limits of the ‘Forsyte’ creed. 
He dies swiftly and tragically at his house on the banks of 
the Thames. His daughter, looking upon the white face of 
her dying father, realizes how she has, by her butterfly life, 
denied to her father the love for which he has so poignantly 
ached, and in deep penitence cries out: ‘Father, forgive me.’ 
The dying Soames now stripped of all ‘Forsyte’ clothing, 
and garbed in the robe of love, says, as he is passing out of 
life: ‘Forgive—Nonsense—I love you.’ We can place these 
words by the side of that great scene, in King Lear, where 


Lear comes out of his trance, and sees his dear and loyal 
daughter, Cordelia, and says: ‘Your sisters have done me 
wrong. You have some cause, they have not.’ To which 
Cordelia makes love’s perfect answer—for she, as Soames 
Forsyte, forgets all the wrong done by the beloved, and says: 
‘No cause.’ 


The Forsyte Saga is a brilliant sketch of the England 
betwixt 1886 and the end of the Great War. In it we all meet 
folk we have known, our relatives, our friends, and ourselves. 
For there is more than a touch of the ‘Forsyte’ in all of us. 
In this saga we watch something immeasurably greater than 
persons whose gait and manners we can recall—for we see 
that better and nobler than the ‘Forsyte’ creed are our 
dreams, our ideals, and our love. In The Modern Comedy, 
Galsworthy continues the story, and here he tells of later 
post-war days. The period is presented with great skill, but 
the movement of that period is so swift that the result is more 
that of a cinematograph than of a painting. As Galsworthy 
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says: ‘Everyone having been in the earthquake which lasted 
four years has lost the habit of standing still.’ He realizes 
the hopeless fatuity of much of the post-war world, and the 
impossibility of registering such a whirlwind of change. He 
says that this England ‘with one foot in the air, and the other 
in a Morris Oxford is going round and round, like a kitten 
after its tail, muttering: “If one could only see where one 
wants to stop”’.’ He portrays the age in his allegorical picture 
of The White Monkey, with the squeezed orange in its paws— 
‘He won’t be happy till he gets it. The only thing is—he 
doesn’t know what it is. Why, it’s a perfect allegory. Eat 
the fruits of life—scatter the rinds, and get copped doing it. 
Look at the monkey’s eyes. He thinks there’s something 
beyond, he’s sad or angry because he can’t get it.’ This 
cannot be the last word about life—all our restlessness will 
surely drive us at long last to the rest which the world 
cannot give. 

There are many notes lacking in John Galsworthy. He is 
without the Christian confidence in life, yet he is never 
without wistful longings. His is a love that never faileth. 
He says: ‘I learned, and I hope I shall never forget that 
good-will towards his fellow-creatures is all that stands 
between man and death-in-life.” He reveals an exquisite and 
tender pity. He knows the tussle betwixt contending loyalties, 
and is ever loyal to the nobler one. He brings to all his work 
a passionate love of Beauty, an unfaltering quest for Truth, 
and a ceaseless striving to break down barriers, and to let 
the oppressed go free. We shall understand him, if we put 
alongside his message: ‘Beauty and Truth are a hard quest, 
but what else is worth seeking?’, his other autobiographical 
saying: ‘Courage and kindness seem the elemental virtues, 
and alone make human life worth while, and alone bring 
inward happiness.’ 

W. BarpsLey Brasu. 
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THE MAN OF NAZARETH . 


HE New Testament is the smallest of all the world’s 

great religious books, and only about half of it is con- 
cerned with the earthly life of our Lord. And this section 
can scarcely be considered as concise and straightforward 
in view of the fact that the various Gospel writers record, 
in the main, the same events, telling their story from some- 
what different angles. And in this somewhat complex account 
of the earthly days of Jesus lies the indefinable charm of the 
Gospel story. The treasure is hid in various fields and we 
have to dig in each to find it. It is not all in Matthew, Mark, 
Luke or John. Father Tyrell tells how a devout Roman 
Catholic lady, speaking about the visions of St. Gertrude and 
Blessed Margaret Mary, remarked to a priest, ‘They tell us 
about our Lord, and without them one would know nothing of 
Him.’ When the priest asked, ‘Do you ever read the Gospels?’ 


she answered, ‘Oh! no; they are so dry!’ Well, as Father 
Tyrell observes, here was devotion to Christ, of a sort, but 
hardly of the healthiest sort. It is, however, to some extent 
characteristic of our age which reads its literature on the 
cinema film. 


It should be borne in mind that for thirty or forty years 
there were no recognized records of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. Such teaching as there was would be oral. And 
when eventually many Gospels were written, as Luke tells 
us, the accounts were by no means equally trustworthy, 
and accretions were easy. Even in the accepted Gospels 
there are evidences of additions and interpolations. Scripture 
quotations were added which sometimes obscure rather than 
illuminate the subject. The editor’s hand is prominent here 
and there, e.g. in John iii., and some sayings owe their 
form to the later experience and reflection of the Church. 

Furthermore, the apocalyptic school of thought has shaped 
the form and in some measure hidden the meaning of sections 
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of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus may have been influenced 
by apocalyptic ideas, and almost certainly used some of its 
thought-forms, even as He used the Hebrew Messianic 
tradition to present His teaching. And it is very likely 
that in both cases the cognate associations of these respective 
schools of thought led His hearers to assume more than 
Jesus actually said and to understand much less than He 
meant. In the one case they would expect something much 
more, supernatural and spectacular, and in the other much 
more of the political and racial than the spiritual content 
that their Master meant to convey. 

There are, too, certain outstanding characteristics of the 
various Gospels that should be remembered. 

Mark is a realist, concerned to tell his story, and he writes 
with vividness and love of detail. He is not concerned with 
order and connexion so much as with the incident he records. 
Enough for him that these things happened, and his main 
interest is to record the teaching and preaching of Jesus. 
And about his story there is the indefinable charm of uncon- 
scious art; e.g. he speaks of ‘the green grass’ on which the 
Master bade the multitudes sit down (Mark vi. 39); and in 
the account of Peter’s denial, Mark says that after his first 
denial Peter went from the group by the fire into the silence 
of the night, which was disturbed for him by the crowing 
of the cock: ‘And he went out into the porch; and the cock 
crew’; whereupon Peter returned to the company by the 
fire. The first alarm of conscience does at times send us 
into deeper evil and indulgence. 

John Mark is referred to in I Pet. v. 13 as Peter’s son in the 
Gospel, and it is more than likely that Peter inspired and 
influenced Mark to write what he rather curtly calls, ‘The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ 
(i.1). Papias, owing his information apparently to John 
the Presbyter, tells how Mark ‘having been Peter’s inter- 
preter, wrote down all that he remembered of the sayings 
and doings of the Lord accurately yet not in order.’ 
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Matthew’s Gospel, written for Jewish Christians of Pales- 
tine with the special object of arming young catechists 
against objections current in Rabbinic circles, has the dis- 
tinction of containing much of the teaching of Jesus in 
its primitive Jewish form. We have in Matthew the most 
clear presentation of the topical preaching of Jesus, e.g. 
in the series beginning, ‘Ye have heard that it hath been 
said.’ 

Our first Gospel can hardly have been written by Matthew, 
being obviously not a translation from Hebrew (Aramaic), 
whereas Papias suggested that Matthew wrote the Logia 
of Jesus in Hebrew (Aramaic). The first Gospel is a free 
composition in Greek, with the evident use of material such 
as Luke mentions. We can, however, assume that Matthew 
did compile a collection of sayings of Jesus with a narrative 
stating the occasion on which they were uttered (so thought 
Papias). Some scholars even hold that Matthew began to 
take notes of the sayings of Jesus during the Master’s ministry. 
If so, the Logia of Jesus compiled by Matthew took shape 
some twenty years before the Gospel of Mark, which reflects 
so faithfully the vivid pictures seen by Peter. Some such 
collection of sayings and authentic teaching of Jesus was 
needed even while the outstanding events of His life were 
well known and remembered. 

The Matthean document, or Q (Quelle), appearing in both 
Matthew and Luke, largely provides the evangelists’ repre- 
sentation of Christ as Messiah and King. It should be noted 
that except in the eschatological sections Matthew’s Gospel 
emphasizes the gentle and gracious aspects of Christ’s teach- 
ing; and here we may find an echo of the Lord’s treatment 
of publicans like Matthew. It is very remarkable that in 
the realm of eschatology the first evangelist is much more 
sharp and severe than Luke and the other evangelists. It 
may be that this was occasioned by his later controversies 
with the Jews. In outlining the Lord’s utterances on the 
future, his Jewish mind adds certain ideas from apocalyptic 
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literature and Rabbinical lore, and he presents the future 
of the wicked in vivid and terrible form. 

Turning now to St. Luke’s Gospel ; while the Old Testament 
js not so prominent as in Matthew, Luke gives a valuable 
link between the new and the old. He is a Greek writing 
in Greek and imbued by the Greek spirit. He, however, 
incorporates an old Aramaic writing and provides a Hebrew 
background. He reveals Judaism at its best in such charac- 
ters as Elisabeth, Zacharias, Anna, and Simeon. In his 
preface Luke tells us that he belonged to the second genera- 
tion of Christians, but that he had enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities of getting at the facts, having communicated 
with eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word. His purpose 
in his Gospel is to show the governing classes that the 
Empire had nothing to fear from Christianity. He writes 
to the Gentile world and is himself influenced by Greek 
thought. He emphasizes the vigorous side of Christ’s 
teaching, and is concerned for strength and fitness such as 
would appeal to the Greek mind. 

As regards St. John’s Gospel, it is generally recognized 
that while Matthew, Mark, and Luke are closely connected, 
the Fourth Gospel is written from different sources and from 
a different standpoint. The order of events, as shown by the 
place given to the cleansing of the Temple, is very different 
from that of the Synoptic Gospels. And in ‘John’ Jesus is 
recognized at once as Messiah, whereas in the Synoptic 
tradition there is a gradual development towards that end. 

The new fragments of MSS. just discovered, and dating 
back to a.p. 150 (100 years older than any other texts in 
our possession, the next being the Chester Beatty papyri, 
about a.p. 250—Codex Sinaiticus and Vaticanus are both 
fourth century), have close relations with John and may 
have been used by John or vice versa, or maybe both used 
a common source. 

Probably St. John, in the beginning, made his own intimate 
knowledge of Christ the basis of addresses and meditations. 
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The memory of these was preserved by a group of followers, 
and finally some man of genius among the group produced 
within the period a.p. 100-115 the Gospel which bears St. 
John’s name. We may indeed have within the Gospel notes 
and recollections of the preaching of the Apostle John, 
mostly written down by his own hand. Nearly everything 
is different in the Fourth Gospel, but in the main the charac- 
teristics of the man Jesus, as shown in the other Gospels, 
remain; but as I am proceeding to enumerate some of these 
in my study of Jesus, I need not stay to do so here. Suffice 
it to say that the Fourth Gospel bears out my impression 
of Jesus in the Synoptics. 

The Gospels are not biographies or chapters in a biography, 
nor are they a history of the times. Recollections rather 
than records, they provide a study of a movement centring 
round a person, and comment on times and places and 
events in so far as they were associated with this person. 
And with regard to this central figure of Jesus, these accounts 
from different hands do not conflict. And the result of a 
study of them is to get a clear impression of Christ, infinitely 
more illuminating than a biography or a history usually 
provides. In fact the Gospels are not only stamped with 
the figure of Jesus, but the lines and lineaments of this 
figure are so clearly marked that they have in turn stamped 
it on the literature of all times and on the memory of man- 
kind. 

Of this picture of Christ the two aspects are His person 
and His teaching, and with regard to each it is a marvel 
indeed that we have so clear an impression. His personality 
was so many-sided that it might well have suffered from 
partial representation on the written page. Where there 
are many sides it is easy to miss the whole. Whereas actually 
what must have arrested attention was not its complexity 
but its completeness. It was so full as not to be baffling, 
and stamped itself on the minds and hearts of men. And 
thus we see Jesus in the written records in many modes, 
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but the same man, and on each occasion the whole man. 
And thus, though the circumstances were so intricate and 
difficult, Jesus needs no explanation, and the writers do not 
attempt one—He is His own explanation. Or, to put it 
differently, though there was ever so much more about the 
person of Jesus than His hearers (or we to-day) could compre- 
hend, this ‘something more’ about His character was so 
truly in harmony with the impression He made that it 
confirmed rather than perplexed. The men who felt He 
was farthest away from them followed Him most closely, 
and when they most disagreed with Him they were ready 
to die at His side. When farthest from their ideas He was 
nearest to them, and best beloved. What was so unlike 
them and amazed them was still so like Jesus that they 
followed more doggedly and devotedly. They were thus 
slowly prepared for the entirely unexpected events after 
the Crucifixion and for their experience of the Risen Lord. 
Turning to the actual teaching, it should be said that 
what is specially significant in this sphere is not the startling 
newness of the sayings of Jesus as we have them recorded. 
Indeed, there is comparatively little in the words of Jesus 
as preserved by the evangelists which is entirely new. Much 
of it was anticipated in contemporary writing, e.g. The 
Testaments of The Twelve Patriarchs. Even the story of 
the Prodigal Son had some sort of a parallel in Rabbinic 
circles. It was Jesus Himself that was original, and, Him- 
self embodying what He taught, He gave new value to the 
uttered word. As a poet has said, He found gold pieces here 
and there and made them current coin in His own life and in 
the lives of others. There was, too, distinctiveness in the way 
He grasped and condensed the best the Old Testament 
religion had bequeathed. And, far in value above its new- 
ness, there was a timelessness about the teaching of Jesus. 
He had the supremely difficult task of addressing promis- 
cuous gatherings of Palestinian Jews in terms that would 
suffice for all ages to come. And that He succeeded is shown 
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by the fact that the teaching of Jesus never grows old, never 
loses aught of its power and charm. It is just as appropriate 
to the complex life of the twentieth-century Western world 
as to that of quiet Galilee in the days of long ago. 

The words of Jesus reveal His mind to an extraordinary 
extent and at the same time grip the mind of men in all 
ages. This is all the more remarkable when we consider 
the difficulty of speaking words for all time. The oratory 
of so recent a person as Gladstone leaves us unstirred to-day. 
And, furthermore, Jesus had to trust to inexperienced 
reporters, though it is true that the skill of reporters is in 
inverse ratio to their trustworthiness. The language of 
Jesus was amazingly alive—neither imprisoned by dogma 
nor entombed by technique. It was free, fresh, simple, vivid. 

The style of Jesus is best revealed in the series of three 
parables in Luke xv., and particularly in the Parable of the 
Prodigal. But though He used word-pictures there was 
nothing of a merely general nature and certainly nothing 
diffuse about the speaking of Jesus. Where in all literature 
beside could you find the highest spirituality expressed in 
such concise and complete terms as in the Sermon on the 
Mount? And the record of this teaching, coming from 
Matthew’s Logia, is probably the earliest stratum of the 
New Testament. It is likely that each Beatitude was the 
heading for a day’s discourse and as such was remembered 
and recorded, possibly by Matthew, at first in shorthand. 
And each Beatitude is not only the heading but the whole. 

Perhaps it is to this concise completeness in the utter- 
ances of Jesus that we owe the remarkable preservation 
of His teaching in spite of the lapse of years before it was 
written down in any regular way and during which it depended 
largely on memory and oral instruction. It is infinitely 
easier to remember the whole than a part or parts; sections 
of a series are vastly more difficult to recall. The teaching 
of Jesus was so complete on each occasion that it gripped 
attention. And thus though we can have only a small part 
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of His spoken words we do feel that we know the mind of 
Christ, and His message. 

The style and speech of Jesus were illuminating and 
self-revealing, and in marked contrast, say, to Paul’s rab- 
binical and theological utterance. You feel that Jesus is 
speaking, while Paul is writing. In a deeper sense it is true 
that Jesus wrote nothing—all His words were uttered and 
vivid. He used simple words and spoke with ease, creating 
the feeling that what He spoke was so much a part of His 
life and of the whole scheme of things that it was natural 
to bespeak it, and natural to receive it. Paul on the other 
hand is strained and passionate, and pre-occupied. The 
language of Jesus is coloured by His surroundings and 
reflects the beauty of the countryside and the grace of life, 
animal and human. The Apostle, however, is absorbed by 
the ‘one thing’ that he did, and though in his travels he 
passed through magnificent scenery he does not refer to 
Nature. And in so far as he uses similes at all they are in the 
main chosen from the stress and struggle rather than from 
that world of quietness to which Jesus had the key. 

Jesus reflects life in the fields, villages, and small towns, 
and where Paul is linked at all to his environment he belongs 
to the great city. Deissmann has said that the great artist 
who built St. Paul’s in the heart of London discovered the 
right situation for a church of St. Paul. Yet though we 
to-day dwell in cities and are remote from the natural environ- 
ment of Jesus, it is His words that linger with us rather than 
St. Paul’s. We study Paul’s speeches, but we ‘remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus.’ 

Jesus was happy with small audiences and home-gatherings, 
whereas the Apostle sought the crowds. He struggled towards 
Athens and Rome, as Jesus had climbed the mountain peaks. 
Seldom do we hear of Paul talking to individuals, whilst that 
was one of the chief characteristics of the ministry of Jesus, 
who seemed concerned to get to the deep heart of men, 
even if it could only be in a few individual cases. How 
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patient and persistent He was with Peter and Judas! With- 
out overdoing this contrast I do feel that there is something 
truly revealing in the patience of Jesus alongside the passion 
of Paul. The Master walked and talked in quiet Galilee, 
but the Apostle speeded hither and thither on those stupen- 
dous missionary adventures. Paul travelled in ships; Jesus 
‘entered into a boat.’ We read that Jesus lay asleep in a 
storm; but during the storm which he experienced Paul 
was very much awake. Somehow you do not associate 
sleep and rest with Paul’s thrilling life. We read of his 
putting other people to sleep by his long sermons, e.g. the 
young man Eutychus who in a deep sleep fell down from the 
third loft while Paul continued to speak until midnight. 
When before our reverent gaze the veil is lifted for us to see 
Jesus in the midnight hours we behold Him on the slope of 
Mount Olivet. ‘Unresting, unhasting’ are words that best 
describe the life of Jesus. 

Never was such a mission as that which Jesus performed, 
but it is the man rather than the missioner, or Messiah, 
that lives in the Gospel pages. When for our redemption 
He became man He remained through all His earthly days a 
man indeed. We lesser men tend to lose ourselves, or rather 
lock ourselves within our tasks or interests. Jesus was so 
much man that the human or humane characteristics were 
manifest to the full. We tend to become less human the 
longer we live and the more we do. Living mechanically 
we are like machines, and things become master of our 
thinking. And too often intense religious zeal makes us more 
like John in the desert than Jesus in the market-place. But 
most of all it is our self-absorption that makes us less and 
less human, for man is a social being. Our business, our 
home, our health detach us and we become impatient of 
interruption, irritable with those who lack understanding, 
and in effect live in self and in some special service rather 
than give ourselves freely to the folk around us. Jesus seems 
never to have been absorbed in anything, but was always 
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interested in the men, women and children around Him, 
ever busy but never bothered, going steadfastly towards 
His goal but turning aside to help and heal, and never in a 
hurry, and so paying attention to interruptions as well as 
to the pursuit of the ultimate. It mattered more to Him 
to talk to the woman by the well than to rest, and the 
journey’s end could be delayed while He tarried two days 
in Sychar, at the request of the villagers. Indeed, tarrying 
seems to have been a greater part of the Master’s programme 
than travelling, as He made it part of both His earlier and 
later commissions to the disciples (‘abide there’——‘tarry 
in Jerusalem’). It would almost appear that Jesus seldom 
knew very far ahead what He was going to do; He was above 
anxiety for the morrow and did not allow the future to make 
inroads on the present. When His brethren asked Him 
to accompany them as they set out for the Feast at Jerusalem, 
Jesus did not know whether He would be going up to it or 
not (John vii. 3, 8-10). In so far as He thought ahead it 
was long-range thinking that He did. Most men are restive 
and ineffective because they will look forward, and only a 
little way ahead. To-morrow’s programmes disturb to-day’s 
performances. Jesus, however, linked not only to-day and 
to-morrow but the day following. (Luke xiii. 33—‘Never- 
theless I must walk to-day and to-morrow and the day 
following.’) He knew the way He was going but was not 
so concerned as we are about how long it would take. This 
concern to get there in scheduled time is a mark of ageless 
man and not just of the motor age. The Master walked 
and talked with the assurance of leisureliness, rather than 
the nervous insistence of our haste. The journey had an 
end, but the way mattered as well as the end. At times 
this controlled ‘advance and considered response irritated 
and disturbed men, as when the news came of the illness of 
Lazarus, with the request that He should go to Bethany. 
But lest it be suggested that the nature of His life in the 
countryside of Galilee may have occasioned this ‘unhurrying 
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. . unperturbed pace,’ let me hasten to insist that this 
was His purpose rather than His manner, for even in urgent 
cases He is unflurried and composed. An invalid woman 
interrupts Him when He is on His way to a desperate case; 
five minutes’ delay may make all the difference, for it is a 
matter of life and death. But He will stop and make her 
tell her story, at the same time keeping up the courage of 
the distracted father of the sick child. (Mark v. 36.) 

In short, this wondrous figure moves across the scene of 
earthly life as a new kind of teacher and reformer, quite as 
ready to listen as to speak, one who made men feel that He 
was interested in them and that they could talk about them- 
selves; who was always able to take time about doing good, 
and never allowed public engagements to force Him to 
hurry over private and casual interviews. The gravamen 
of His charge against many was, as Professor Findlay has 
said, that He never knew them; they never gave Him the 
chance. 

‘Mankind was His business,’ to use the words of Marley’s 
ghost to Scrooge. He thought and taught and wrought in 
human terms. To fishermen He said ‘Come, and I will make 
you fishers of men.’ It was surely this wondrous nearness 
of the Master’s life, even more than His intimate words about 
the Father, that made men feel how real and near God was. 
“With human hands He wrought the creed of creeds’—with 
hands that healed, helped, and comforted He pressed into 
human hearts the sense of God. 

His divinity was manifest not in His difference from us 
but in His abundance of powers that we humans feel and 
know. And in this fulness, rather than in any self-emptying, 
lay His secret with man. God dwelt with us not as an alien 
king but as the kingliest of men, purposing to make all men 
‘kings and priests unto God and the Father.’ He was tempted 
at all points like as we are, yet without sin—differing from 


1 Qn whose book, Jesus as they saw Him, pp. 11 and 12, this paragraph 
and the preceding one are largely dependent. 
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us not in experience but in excellence; in fashion as a man, 
but strong where, and just where, we are weak, triumphant 
where we fail. He is thus the true example for man as well 
as the real expression of God, and was God in man. Far as 
He is above us all, He bids us follow Him, and the vast 
difference between us and Him is bridged by what He wants 
us to be. In reverence let us remember the wondrous ideal 
expressed in our Lord’s prayer of consecration to the Father 
—‘T in them and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one’ (John xvii. 23). Through His kinship with men He 
was able to impart His own hope and joy to those who were 
so spiritless and despairing, but who might be so happy if 
they would come to be in the least degree like Him. 

In words that Dr. Glover has said are the loveliest that 
Jesus ever uttered, He called them a little flock and bade 
them fear not, for it was the Father’s good pleasure to give 
them the Kingdom. He made Himself so necessary to man, 
becoming Way and Truth and Life. And the comment of 
the Fourth Gospel on this wondrous Figure among the haunts 
of men is, that Life is in His name; men are to have living 
relationship with Him; they are to abide in Him, finding 
in Him a new birth, a new life. This is eternal life, and 
secures victory over death. His life and death have mystic 
meaning. Men are to eat His flesh and drink His blood. 
‘I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.’ And this conclusion of the Fourth 
Gospel is in full accord with the words recorded in the oldest 
stratum in the Gospels—‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ . 

WittuaM H. Ho.rtsy. 
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ANTON CHEKHOV 


RIMARILY an artist, Chekhov, uninfluenced by the 

tendencies of his day toward the discussion of social 
problems, which, following the epoch-making advent of Ibsen, 
became the subject matter of the plays of many of his 
contemporaries in the dramatic world, took life for his subject, 
unobsessed by problems or propaganda. Although his work 
may roughly be classed as realism, it is such with a difference: 
the expression of life through the hearts and minds of his 
characters, his appeal being to the emotions and inner 
consciousness. 

The emotional appeal in Chekhov’s work, not the mere 
‘sob-stuff’ of crude melodrama, but an engaging of one’s 
deeper feelings, is nowhere, perhaps, better exemplified than 
in the closing scene of Uncle Vanya. This is one of the most 
finely moving scenes in modern dramatic literature, where 
Sonya and her uncle, after the departure of the Professor 
and the others, take up again the threads of routine on the 
Estate, striving thereby to minimize the heart-ache and the 
burden of their thwarted lives and hopeless loves. There is 
a touching beauty, too, in Sonya’s final speech, with her 
affirmation of faith in a future life, bright and lovely, and the 
peace and rest to follow their mundane sufferings, aggravated 
by unrequited love. 

A thwarted life and a hopeless love also colour the story of 
the central figure in The Seagull, sardonically or ironically 
described as a comedy, a play that has a quality of charm 
despite its tragedy. 

The self-revelation of his characters, through their minds 
and feelings rather than through incident, is the outstanding 
feature of a Chekhov play. Much of the dialogue appears 
pointless and inconsequential, and in some cases we leave 
the characters at the end of the play in much the same 
position as they were at the beginning. If, however, drama 
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is to be defined as life expressed in terms of art, then this 
apparent inconsequence of action and dialogue seems more 
natural, germane, and a truer picture of the haphazard, 
disconnected quality of life itself, than the artificial con- 
trivance and manufactured situations—however skilled the 
craftsmanship—found in the ‘well-made’ play. Life is not a 
series of set situations to be engineered for the convenience 
of a dramatic wirepuller, making his puppets dance to his 
own tune, but a continuous stream of unconnected happenings 
merging themselves imperceptibly into a pattern woven by 
the characters and actions of mankind. The value of drama, 
as an expression of life, lies, one would suggest, in catching 
the spirit of this fluidity and apparently haphazard quality, 
as has been done by the eminent Russian dramatist. 

The word ‘gloom’ is often used in connexion with Chekhov’s 
work, and the criticism advanced that his characters are 
sub-normal. Granting that the personages in his plays are 
often futile, helpless individuals, given overmuch to intro- 
spection and the examination of their soul states, together 
with the discussion of their hopeless lot in life; this does not 
detract from their interest, or gainsay their verity, and the 
existence of their counterparts in the world of every day. 
Life for many people—especially the super-sensitive people 
portrayed by Chekhov—often seems a futile business. The 
fact that this dramatist’s characters are not breezy optimists, 
or people whom we would necessarily choose for our personal 
associates, is irrelevant when judging of their truth to nature. 

To those who regard the theatre solely as a medium for 
taking them out of themselves, Chekhov’s plays will have 
small appeal. This class of playgoer is amply catered for by 
the type of stage entertainment which presents the bright 
surfaces of life—where it touches life at all. To those, how- 
ever, who are not averse from being taken into themselves, 
by witnessing this process applied to the characters in a play, 
Chekhov’s work will be not only entertaining and dramatic, 
but stimulating and provocative of thought. If his plays are 
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considered gloomy, it is a gloom engendered by the con- 
templation of characters who are mentally and temperamen- 
tally incapable of the necessary energy to overcome the virys 
of inaction. Chekhov’s dramatic work, in great part, may be 
summed up as the tragedy of inaction, of doing nothing; and 
we know how much human unhappiness this inaction causes 
in various spheres of life. 

Inaction forms the theme of The Three Sisters. Prima facie 
it may seem a trifle gratuitous to postulate the position of 
three grown women being unable to make up their minds to 
the simple step that would achieve their cherished desire. 
But this play, on a deeper view, illustrates the constitutional 
incapacity of such characters—prototypes of whom may be 
readily found in the world of living people—to decision of any 
sort. Olga’s final speech contains suggestive matter for those 
who do not find life quite as simple and easily explainable as 
it appears to the characters who figure in some of the light 
and bright comedies of ill manners that find so much favour 
on our stage. 

Apart from their universal quality as drama, concerned 
with basic and permanent phases of human character, 
Chekhov’s plays are historical documents in their depiction 
of the effete aristocracy of pre-revolution Russia. One of his 
best works—The Cherry Orchard—is a beautiful swan-song of 
the old order in his native country. The sale of her estate, 
which forms the mechanics of the play, meant to Madame 
Ranevsky the end of all things—her life, youth, and happiness ; 
while to her daughter it meant freedom and the beginning of 
a new régime. In the speech of the student, Trofimov, 
Chekhov prophetically indicated the collapse of his own 
epoch, and the sale of the Cherry Orchard symbolizes the 
passing of the old order, and the emergence of a new, more 
virile generation. Whether the happiness that Trofimov 
visioned in the future is likely to accrue to his countrymen 
is a matter that is at present sub judice, and outside our 
present considerations, but the suffering and the ‘extra- 
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ordinary unceasing labour’ that would expiate the past have 
been experienced under the new order of things. 

The titular figure in Jvanoff is another representative of 
the old Russian landed class. This play presents the complex 
character of an intelligent man overwhelmed by the futility 
and stagnation of his environment, driven by failure and 
discontent to despair. The character of Lvoff, the ‘man of 
honour,’ who, from a mistaken sense of duty, interfered with 
other people’s private lives, reminds one of Ibsen’s theme in 
The Wild Duck—the danger and crime of interference. 

Whether one feels pity or contempt for the characters in a 
Chekhov play, one is conscious that it is life that is being 
presented, and not the stock figures of the stage manipulated 
by a stage technician more concerned with situations and 
climax than with fidelity to nature. His plays are natural- 
istic, with the naturalness of life rather than theatrical 
realism—in the general acceptance of this term—and anti- 
climax is substituted for the careful building up of climax 
and cumulative effect found in the conventional play. 

Outstanding among Russian dramatists, Chekhov’s plays, 
historically, are linked with the work of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and it is pleasing to note that this institution has 
reinstated their great master’s work, neglected for some 
years on account of its bourgeois associations. 

In a theatre where commercial success is not always com- 
mensurate with artistic, emotional or intellectual quality, 
Chekhov is not, perhaps, to be described as a popular 
dramatist. But to those who still like to take their minds 
and feelings with them to the playhouse, his work will well 
repay their attention, apart from its practical stage value, 
and will reveal him as one of the most individual of modern 
writers for the stage, who occupies a distinctive and notable 
position in the history of European drama. 

F. R. Lewis. 
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METHODS OF ARTIST PREACHERS 


HE Christian Church has owed no small part of its 

influence to the services of the great religious artists, 
They, no less than the princes of the pulpit, have been 
preachers, making their easels into rostrums from which 
they castigated the vices and upheld the virtues of society 
and instructed the illiterate in the priceless heritage of the 
Christian story. Not only has their art been the handmaiden 
of the Church but they have themselves been among its 
greatest servants, worthy of comparison with the great 
preachers. Some of them were so single-minded in their 
devotion to the Church they served, or their art so essentially 
spiritual in its expression that we may call them artist 
preachers. 

Indeed, the parallel between the pulpit preachers and those 
with a paintbrush is so close that we may draw analogies 
between the methods of the two types. Just as preachers 
display a variety in the gifts and graces at their command 
so do the artist preachers approach their spiritual work in 
a variety of ways. There have been Gospel story-tellers, 
speakers in parables, great expositors and fine rhetoricians | 
among the artists as well as among the clergy. 

This does not surprise us when we recall how the work 
of some of the greatest artists was inspired by great preaching 
so that it might almost be said that it sprang from it. 
Christian art, as an expression of the spirit of Christianity 
and sincere illustration of its stories, distinct from the 
symbolism of the Catacombs and the hieratic art of the 
mosaics, was born in the work of a preacher and he one of 
the simplest story-tellers. Consideration of the religious art 
of the Renaissance is not possible without the background 
of the life and work of St. Francis of Assisi. Neither can the 
inquisitive search after realism through the truths of anatomy 
and perspective which inaugurated the fifteenth century, be 
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understood without taking account of the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and his fellow Dominicans. The later 
art of Botticelli can only be explained by reference to the 
unsettled state of Florence under the fiery preaching of 
Savonarola. Even our own pre-Raphaelites need to be 
studied against the background of the Oxford Movement. 

Many of the greatest religious painters have been content 
to be simple story-tellers with no claim to special learning 
and certainly no pulpit mannerisms or rhetorical flourishes. 
When Latin was the tongue of the Church they strove to 
carry to the hearts and minds of men the stories of the 
Gospel through the universal language of art. Giotto was 
such an artist, working under the influence of the first great 
narrative preacher of the Church. St. Francis had never 
claimed to be a scholar and his followers were simple men 
of the people. Their great work was the reconciliation of 
religion and Nature. Too long had Christianity been encased 
in the rigid mould of Byzantism and it was the preaching 
of St. Francis with its emphasis on the work of Christ on 
earth which broke Christianity from these shackles. Once 
St. Francis had re-told these stories of the doings of Christ 
in a manner understanded of all the people a narrative 
school of painting came into being which sought to give 
permanent expression to these stories on the walls of churches. 
Giotto was the great artist of this school and his epic works 
are to be found in the Upper and Lower Churches at Assisi. 
It was a plain unvarnished tale he told, with full insistence 
upon the broad essentials of the theme and no introduction 
of extraneous detail. He was no mystic but a clear-headed 
man of business who painted his narrative scenes in the 
same lucid style as that in which St. Francis had preached, 
and a Gospel story depicted by Giotto could never be 
misunderstood. 

Fra Angelico was another of the great story-tellers of 
Christian art. Though he was a Dominican, who could not 
wholly free himself from the allegorical treatment common 
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to his Order, he was essentially Franciscan in his art. The 
cycle of paintings in San Marco in which the life of Christ 
from the Annunciation to the Crucifixion is so beautifully 
portrayed, possesses just those qualities of simplicity and 
sincerity which we find in the active life of St. Francis himself, 
and they are such effective illustrations of their themes 
because they are in spirit so close to the Christianity of 
Jesus. Fra Angelico was in his painting so simply and 
fundamentally religious that his contemporaries thought of 
him first as a religious man and next as an artist and for 
long denied to him that high place in the history of art which 
is so certainly his due. 

Siena was the home of another school of narrative painters 
who were inspired by the Franciscan legend, and if Giotto 
was its epic painter then surely Simone Martini and his 
followers were its lyric poets. Their rhythmic, idyllic line 
and beautiful colour were admirably suited to the expression 
of spiritual things, especially when these were presented in 
their gentler aspects. The Sienese were above all the painters 
of the Madonna and Child and their poetic vision was the 
best of all artist preaching on this subject. 

The Franciscan artists were only one of the two great 
bodies of artist preachers who set out to proclaim the truths 
of their religion. They were the simple tellers of stories. 
The Dominicans, on the other hand, were the learned ad- 
vocates of the Church, ever conscious that their principal 
mission was the scientific formulation and strict preservation 
of its teaching. Where the Franciscan comforted, the 
Dominican taught: the Franciscan appealed to the heart, 
the Dominican to the intelligence. St. Francis had not been 
interested in the inculcation of any particular dogma but 
the Dominicans were aiming above all at the spreading of 
the moral and religious system of the prince of medieval 
scholars, St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Quite naturally the art which was fostered by the Domini- 
cans was essentially didactic and scholastic in spirit. The 
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allegorical representations on the walls of the Spanish Chapel 
at Santa Maria Novella in Florence are the most familiar 
examples of the Dominican influence in art. Pope Benedict XI 
and the Emperor Henry VII are enthroned together as the 
spiritual and temporal heads of Christendom amid scenes in 
which the Dominican Friars are preaching and teaching in 
person, while they are also symbolized as black and white 
dogs smelling out heretics in virtue of their office as Hounds 
of Heaven. In another fresco St. Thomas himself is shown 
triumphing over rival theologians and heretics. It is ironic 
to observe that the religious art which was used to glorify 
the Dominican system was itself brought to decay by the 
humanism and the Reformation to which this spirit of inquiry 
inevitably led. 

In the North the realistic temper of most of the Flemish 
painters was more in accord with the Dominican influence 
than that of St. Francis, but there was one counterpart in 
the North to the mystical preaching of St. Francis. In the 
fourteenth century there passed over Germany a wave of 
religious mysticism which resulted in the ‘Society of Friends 
of God,’ or ‘Brothers of the Free Spirit.’ With this pietistic 
movement is connected the work of the School of Cologne, 
the most famous master of which is known as the ‘Master of 
Cologne,’ working in the city which was the home of Albertus 
Magnus, Master Eckhardt, Suso and other great German 
mystics. It was from this School that there emerged the 
first great master of the North, Hubert van Eyck, who was 
not only a great artist but a man of deep spirituality. 

With artist preachers, such as those who have been men- 
tioned, particularly in such a one as Fra Angelico, preaching 
and practice went closely together, they painted as they 
lived. Rembrandt was of a different type for his life owed 
no allegiance to strict ethical principles and his bohemianism 
was the antithesis of the sweet and cloistered existence of 
Fra Angelico. But he was the greatest psychologist of them 
all and an artist who had no equal in the expression of the 
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underlying spirituality of religious subjects. Unlike other 
great religious painters his art was not religious in the sense 
of being called forth directly by the service of the Church. 
He was not painting religious pictures because they were 
the only subjects for which he could find a market, but 
because they were the subjects which more than any others 
revealed humanity to itself. Though measured by Christian 
standards his life was far from virtuous and was possessed 
of many sordid details he had in his youth been steeped in 
the Bible—when he painted the portrait of his mother he 
placed this, her favourite book, upon her knee. So he had 
become familiar with the stories from the Old and New 
Testaments, and as the most profound interpreter of the 
human soul who has ever handled a brush, he found in these 
stories just those situations in which the human soul was faced 
with its deepest and most universal problems and was there 
given answers to those problems which stand good for all time. 

Perhaps because he followed a Flemish tradition that the 
Divine can best be discovered in the midst of humanity, 
Rembrandt related the Bible stories in terms of the daily life 
going on around him. Unlike that of Giotto and Fra Angelico, 
his art was subjective and selective: subjective, because he 
was himself a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, so 
that not only the subjects he chose but his treatment of 
them were coloured by the circumstances of his own life. 
His happiness at his marriage to Saskia, his joy at the 
birth of their son and his grief at her death, the comparative 
contentment of his life with Hendrickje Stoeffels and the 
wretchedness of his last years were all reflected in his painting. 
Giotto had been selective if by this term we mean no more 
than that he concentrated upon the broad essentials of his 
subjects but Rembrandt went further than that. He used 
his unrivalled power of manipulating exaggerated effects of 
light to concentrate the attention of spectators on the most 
essential element in the painted story. He used pictorial 
emphasis to stress psychological values. 
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If we seek to class Rembrandt among the artist preachers 
then it is by virtue of this quality of subjectiveness and 
selection that we should call him the painter of parables. 
He drew his inspiration and his models from the world around 
him just as the greatest teacher in parables did. He was 
always homely and like the Parables of Christ his pictures 
were satisfied to carry home to the hearts and minds of men 
one message at a time. 

Without exception these have been the peaceful servants, 
the quiet pastors of religious painting, but there were other 
artists whose work can only be described as hysterical 
religious art, seeking to sway the emotions by exaggerated 
emphasis or a dwelling upon horrors, just as an evangelist 
might by his dramatic preaching turn the hearts of men to 
repentance. Such was Botticelli in the days after he had 
become the most notable convert to the fiery faith of 
Savonarola. It was his grief at the tragic death of the monk 
and his anxiety for the future of Florence which led him to 
fill his Nativity with such passionate unrest. 

The painfully wrought works of El Greco are other examples 
of hysterical religious painting, painted this time under the 
influence of the morbid asceticism of the Jesuit Counter- 
Reformation, when preachers glorified the sufferings of the 
Saints and Martyrs and attempted thereby to induce in their 
hearers moods of contrition and devotion. Such a work as 
his ‘Christ driving the Traders from the Temple’ illustrates 
how he served the Counter-Reformation, for this symbolizes 
the purifying of the Church by Loyola. An artist who was 
thus concerned with a particular end, that of expressing 
the convulsed mysticism of Spanish theology, was not averse 
from exaggeration and it is not surprising if his art expresses 
his own tortured imagination. El Greco was not concerned 
to tell a story which could be left to speak for itself, he was 
concerned to force his message home, and he deliberately 
distorted the figures in his paintings for this purpose. Saints 
were represented as drawn out figures from which all 
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semblance to humanity has been drained away that they 
might appear the more saintly and divine. 

William Blake, a mystic of the last century, was another 
artist whose figures were distorted for religious reasons. His 
beings do not belong to this world any more than their 
creator, who lived almost wholly in the spirit. The paintings 
of Blake are undoubtedly spiritual, but their message is 
only for the individual spirit who is tuned to their particular 
mood, they would never serve as religious paintings for the 
instruction of the masses as did those of Giotto. 

It is not easy to talk of fine rhetoricians in religious 
painting, for so soon as an artist becomes rhetorical he is 
in danger of becoming insincere. Like their pulpit homologues, 
the artist preachers who are rhetorical in style stand in 
danger of forgetting the end in the means, and it is difficult 
to describe them as rhetorical religious painters, because the 
one term almost invariably cancels out the other. The skilful 
virtuosity of the High-Renaissance painters, who forgot 
their subjects in their delight at their own skill, and the 
pomp and decorative flourishes of the Baroque artists, contain 
just that measure of affectation and exaggeration of gesture 
which have marked some preachers. The demagogue is 
just as fatal in religious art as he is in the pulpit. 

There are not so many religious artists to-day as would 
make it profitable to consider into which of these classes 
their work would fall. To-day we are prone to be suspicious 
of didacticism in any of the arts, and we have this support 
for our beliefs that, unlike that of their medieval proto- 
types, the artistic quality of the work of the present-day 
artists is in the inverse ratio of its didacticism. We could 
hardly call Hogarth a religious painter, though there was a 
real moral purpose behind his pointed satires upon the follies 
of his time. For a modern counterpart of a Fra Angelico 
we should naturally turn to those who were called the pre- 
Raphaelites, because they tried to recover the spirit of the 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. And, of them, we 
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should turn to the one who stuck most resolutely to his 
principles, Holman Hunt. He tried to tell the stories of the 
Bible with an almost puritanical insistence upon truth to 
Nature, but he combined with this a certain mystical tendency 
which, however, was never strong enough to carry him beyond 
the intelligibility of the common man. 

His contemporary, Watts, though a great ethical teacher, 
was not specifically Christian, but he introduced into his 
art a severe stoical element which was not out of place at 
his time and which served the ends of the Church. Watts 
was a great idealist, very conscious of his moral purpose, 
and, rather than a great religious painter he may, perhaps, 
be described as a more sensitive and cultured Hogarth. 

We can see one artist of the hysterically religious type 
to-day. Not that he is in himself hysterical, but in his work 
we can recognize that same distortion which we saw in El 
Greco. The sculpture of Epstein in his religious subjects, 
such as ‘Behold the Man’ and his ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
are far from realistic, and that is why they meet with such 
opposition, but to those who are not repelled by their dis- 
tortions they carry a message of undoubted spiritual power. 


CHARLES CARTER. 
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PACIFISM 


HE importance of this book, based upon lectures 

delivered to the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, is out of all proportion to its size. It would not 
be too much to say that it is indispensable to all who would 
understand the problem of World Peace as it exists to-day. 
For the problem of World Peace is not a static one: it changes 
with bewildering rapidity. Of no subject is it truer that 
‘New occasions teach new duties, Time makes ancient good 
uncouth’ than of this. The reader of this book will find plenty 
to bear out the ‘new occasions’ idea, and many suggestions 
about the corresponding new duties, but about the uncouth- 
ness of much that the lecturers would regard as ancient good, 
the writer of this article is by no means convinced. He will 
even go so far as to give his reasons for preferring the ancient 
good of Pacifism to the new duty of trimming the Pacifist 
sails to catch the popular breezes. While holding no brief 
for a Pacifism that is spelt ‘Passive-ism,’ reasons will be given 
why for the Church, at any rate, to accept the title of this 
book as a necessary expedient in face of problems that seem 
insoluble, is to sell the pass and belittle the one force which 
in the opinion of the writer holds most promise of deliverance 
for the world. 

The book claims to be a realistic analysis of the present 
international situation which examines the attempt to 
establish a collective system on an effectual political, econ- 
omic, and social basis, the challenge of modern Nationalism, 
and the inadequacy of a negative Pacifism. Quite so: but 
who has ever made any claims for a negative Pacifism? We 
Pacifists hold, on the contrary, that material warfare is truly 
negative and destructive, whereas Pacifism is the true con- 
structive and positive force. With a Pacifism that is purely 


1Pacifism is not Enough. Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations. (Allen & Unwin Ltd. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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negative, and that is content to live in terms of ‘No more 
War’ alone, we have parted company for ever. Had the 
book been called ‘ Negative Pacifism is not Enough’ we should 
have agreed most cordially. But to entitle a book ‘Pacifism 
is not Enough,’ and then proceed on the first page of the 
wrapper to say that it is written to prove that a negative 
Pacifism is not enough, is equivalent to saying ‘Methodism 
is not Enough,’ and on the first page to say that the book 
is written to prove that the ‘Pentecostal League’ is not 
adequate to the crying needs of the times. For between 
positive Pacifism which is constructive and a negative 
Pacifism which is sentimentality, there is an impassable 
gulf. It is the difference between the ‘Soul Force’ of Mahatma 
Gandhi and refusal to fight simply because one objects to 
the sight of blood. But all this is not to detract from the 
immense value of the book. 

The place of honour is given to Dr. G. P. Gooch, who in 
his lecture on ‘The Growth of Nationalism’ exhibits that 
wide knowledge for which he is so rightly acclaimed. In 
his review of the nineteenth century Dr. Gooch breaks a 
lance with those who tell us that all or most modern wars 
have arisen from economic causes, seeing in them rather 
rivalry in the political field and especially struggles for the 
balance of power and the expulsion of alien influences or 
alien rule. Dr. Gooch may be right: it is certainly with 
much diffidence that one differs from so eminent an historian ; 
but after reading the lecture of the Rt. Hon. C. M. Attlee, 
M.P., one is left wondering whether the major has not proved 
his case, for to Major Attlee, the view that the world position 
to-day is marked by a violent recrudescence of Nationalism 
is superficial, and, to say the least, the post-war period must 
be explained not merely or chiefly by an examination of 
political causes of unrest, but by those economic conditions which 
provide the soil wherein political movements grow. 

While Dr. Gooch seems inclined somewhat to minimize 
the strength of the economic causes of war, finding these 

32 
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roots rather in the growth of Nationalism than in motives 
economic, Major Attlee finds the underlying causes of the 
Great War in commercial rivalries and the desire for markets 
and colonies. He would of course agree that there were 
other influences at work, but those predominant were economic 
and financial. In this view he is supported by M. Theunis, 
one of the most eminent financiers and business men of 
Belgium—and M. Theunis cannot be suspected of Socialist 
leanings—for speaking as President of the League Economic 
Conference of 1927, he said: ‘Economic conflicts and the 
divergence of economic interests are perhaps the most serious 
and the most permanent of all the dangers which are likely 
to threaten the peace of the world, and no machinery for 
the settlement of international disputes can be relied upon 
to maintain peace if the economic policies of the world so 
develop as to create not only deep divergencies but a sense 
of intolerable injury and injustice.’ The facts seem to support 
Major Attlee. The Lytton Report makes it quite clear that 
the driving force behind the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
was the desire of Japanese big business to obtain a monopoly 
of raw materials, particularly war materials. Very much 
the same might be said of recent developments of the 
Japanese aggression in China. 

Perhaps the difference in point of view between Dr. Gooch 
and Major Attlee may be most clearly put by two brief 
quotations. Says Dr. Gooch: ‘That all or most modern 
wars have arisen from economic causes is a fable.’ Says 
Major Attlee: ‘I do not wish to suggest that all wars are 
entirely due to economic causes, still less to contend that 
men are only moved by economic impulses. There have 
been wars of religion and nationalism, but in all modern 
wars there is the economic motive.’ 

Paul Einzig, in his book, The Economics of Re-Armament, 
puts it like this: ‘In our absurd economic system 
war . . . is capable of bringing an economic de- 
pression to an end. . . . The economic arguments against 
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rearmament and in favour of disarmament lack convincing 
force so long as production and distribution remain in their 
present haphazard state. Pacifism would find more fertile 
soil under a system of planned economy, when the consumers 
would have to bear the full burden of preparation for war, 
and when increased armament expenditure does not increase 
but reduce prosperity. The way towards true Pacifism lies, 
therefore, through economic planning.’ 

But is not this putting the cart before the horse? Pacifism 
does not wait on economic planning. Pacifism and economic 
planning must go on simultaneously. Yet obviously there is 
a sense in which Pacifism is not enough alone. For those 
who hold that all war violates the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and that it tears out the very heart of the 
evangel of the cross, and that as fratricidal strife it must 
be tabooed whatever the consequences, it is a first principle 
from which there can be no deviation—not even the deviation 
necessary to the acceptance of the idea of what is called 
‘pooled security’ in the form of an international police force; 
there nevertheless rests upon those of us who hold such a 
view—the view that Pacifism must involve the total abjuring 
of military force either pooled or nationalistic—the further 
constructive task of thinking out all the implications of 
such a doctrine, be the results in terms of ‘Empire’ what 
they may. For true Pacifism involves world-planning in the 
interests of the people of the world, not the ‘rulers of the 
world’ either political or economic. Peace must be based on 
justice, and the true Pacifist recognizes the impossibility of 
stabilizing a fundamentally unjust state of affairs. 

A final word of criticism. Major Attlee believes in the 
creation of an international police force. So do many erst- 
while Pacifists. No! This attempt to rely on two mutually 
exclusive ideas will not do. Thistles never did, and never 
will, produce figs. Police work and the work of soldiers 
are entirely of a different kind. The policeman brings the 
offender to justice: it is difficult to see how an army can 
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act as policeman. How, for example, are they to bring the 
offender to justice? Not by killing women and children 
by League of Nations bombs. Such an international police 
force is a false analogy. Warfare and police work are 
fundamentally different. True Pacifism is not only enough 
—it is the only thing that is enough. For it proclaims 
an ideal which it believes to be the only solution to the 
problems which to-day are baffling the world. It advocates 
the positive compelling force of moral and spiritual qualities 
as the true world sanction and must consequently abandon 
entirely the idea of securing justice by the obsolete method 
of killing, even though that killing be done by an army 
with its headquarters at Geneva. Sir Norman Angell, in 
his desire to end the present impasse, suggests the strange 
doctrine that ‘It is no good pointing out the way of salvation, 
if for some reason you have not taken into account men 
who won’t see that it is the way.’ 

We owe so much to Sir Norman, that we dissent from 
him only with very great reluctance. But the true Pacifist 
does not accommodate. He dare not lower his flag. Sir 
Norman suggests that in facing naked facts and acting 
accordingly, we surrender no principle and are guilty of no 
compromise. On the contrary, it is our firm belief that to 
surrender to the International Police Force idea is to give 
away our case. We cannot do this because we believe our 
case to be morally right and invincible. It is recorded of 
a great Man that He once said: ‘O ye of little faith!’ 

We congratulate heartily Messrs. George Allen & Unwin on 
the production of this excellent book which should be in 
every library. Each of the eleven lectures is a masterpiece, 
and each will repay the careful reader: for it is a book 
that cannot profitably be ‘skipped.’ 

Percy 8S. CaRDEN. 
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A BOOK OF DIVINE WORSHIP 


NE of the most significant decisions of the Bristol 

Conference was the sanction to issue a book of responsive 
services and prayers entitled Divine Worship} for optional 
and experimental use in our churches. 

The book, prepared by the sub-committee on Corporate 
Prayer during a period of three years, is the fruit of devout 
and discerning study. It was confidently commended by 
the full committee and a copy forwarded to every member 
of the Conference. Its unanimous acceptance in both the 
Representative and Ministerial Sessions interprets a wide- 
spread desire to improve our public worship, to extend its 
corporate expression, and to deepen the Practice of the 
Presence of God. 

In considering the significance of Divine Worship as an 
aid to a more worshipful Church it may help us to re-value 
the character of our inheritance. The Foreword to A Free 
Church Book of Common Prayer (J. M. Dent & Sons) 
reminds us that ecclesiastically, in some of its most 
distinctive characteristics, the life of the Free Churches 
‘derives directly from the New Testament, and the earlier 
practices of the one Catholic Church. Devotionally, their 
life is coeval with the Christian Faith, and their roots are 
the same primary roots that feed the life of every Christian 
communion, ancient or modern, throughout the world.’ 

And it further points out that Free Churchmen can repeat 
to-day what the cultured divine, Richard Baxter, wrote in 
1659, ‘We still profess before men and angels that we own 
no religion but the Christian religion, nor any church but 
the Christian Church, nor dream of any Catholic Church 
but one, containing all the true Christians in the world, 
united in Jesus Christ as the head.’ All this is implicit in 
Divine Worship which illustrates the principles by which the 
1 Epworth Press. 1s. 6d. net. 
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Committee on Corporate Prayer has been governed in its 
endeavours to raise our standard of worship. It is indeed a 
great experience to be allied to the devotional language of 
the Church, to feel that our communion is not only indebted 
to its Christian ancestry, but is ready to make its own con- 
tribution. And it is a still greater experience when it 
deepens the consciousness that we are part of the Church 
Universal, that 


One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath. 

It will be realized that the Committee on Corporate Prayer 
has had a difficult and delicate task which it has per- 
formed fully conscious that Methodism has inherited two 
traditions, liturgical and free. And its members have not 
been unaware that it is an axiom among Free Churchmen 
that there can be no adequate substitute for the ‘direct and 
unfettered utterance of the spirit’ aware of its need and con- 
scious of the presence of God. But they have also been 
compelled to face certain disturbing facts—that while the 
word ‘ritual’ has proved the hobgoblin of many devout 
minds, the fear lest worship should become formal has 
gradually reacted in a too prosaic standard which is felt to 
be inadequate and not infrequently barren. ‘We can be 
formal in our rejection of forms, and be as superstitiously 
attached to a few dull and bare forms as to a more dignified 
ritual,’ said Dr. John Hunter in his appeal to a conference of 
Free Churches for a more worshipful Church. ‘Wisely as 
we may speak against dependence upon forms, it is well to 
remember that there is equal danger in independence of 
forms.’ This, too, has been frankly yet sympathetically 
recognized by the compilers of Divine Worship. 

But above allin preparing this book they have not attempted 
to encroach on the liberty of individual churches and this 
may explain the cordiality and unanimity of its provisional 
acceptance by the Conference. They have honoured the claim 
so admirably stated in the following words: ‘I claim the 
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liberty for extempore prayer; liberty for silent prayer, and 
liberty for altering the liturgy. As long as the world stands 
there will be people who prefer a liturgy; others who prefer 
extempore prayer; others free selections from fixed prayers; 
but all reasonable men would allow such a form to be best, 
to be really catholic, which would unite all, assigning to each 
mode its fitting place.” 

This attitude informs the entire book, the Introduction to 
which is a dignified expression marked by spiritual insight, 
a sense of perspective, and a firm belief in both spirit and 
form, with the single desire to give to each its proper place 
and value in Methodist worship. Moreover, it embodies the 
genius and spirit of what is in harmony with both 
liturgical and free traditions. And ample provision has been 
made for silent prayer. This timely document is a fitting 
preamble to a worthy book. It has been written with a 
due sense of responsibility and merits a careful study by every 
member of the Church. 

A glance at the ‘Contents’ indicates a book comprehensive in 
its range, ifnot complete. It includes suggestions for the Order- 
ing of Worship, Prayers for use on Entering Church, ten Orders 
of Worship for General Use—all excellent models—Prayers 
for Use after Worship, Orders of Worship for Special Seasons, 
Acts of Worship and Responsive Prayers, including Children’s 
Worship, A Child’s Creed, the Church, the Community, the 
Christian Life, and Hymns arranged for use as Responsive 
Prayers; under the section, Additional Prayers, provision is 
made for The Christian Year, The Seasons, Additional 
Collects, The Church, National Life, Offertory Prayers and 
Praise, Dismissal, Benediction. 

A close examination reveals a book rich in spiritual content, 
embodying prayers and meditations from saints in all 
ages. Indeed, to read it is an experience to be remembered, 
and the general impression is of a manual invaluable as an 
aid to worship and to the culture of the spirit. In the main 
1Baron Bunsen to Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, in 1834. 
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the compilers are to be congratulated on their selection and 
adaptation of prayers universally recognized as classic in 
form and content. Where no doctrinal emendation was 
necessary they have avoided alterations which too often 
render stilted what was perfect in expression. The result 
is that, save in rare instances, a sense of rhythm pervades 
the book. For this reason occasional departures from the 
old forms in mere details are difficult to understand when one 
entertains themi as a whole. ‘Lord hear our prayer,’ is the 
old versicle, and the one printed in the First Order of 
Worship, ‘Lord hear this prayer,’ is not quite so pleasant to 
the ear nor so rich in its meaning. Then, too, some of the 
responses strike one as being a trifle too long, for example, 
p- 143, ‘And when they had prayed, &c.’ The success of 
a response depends on its brevity. Especially is this the 
case in congregations unaccustomed to responses. More- 
over, the ancient responses are all short and easy to say. 
And in longer responses, as in the General Confession, 
there is always a leader. But it is perhaps Bishop Ridding’s 
‘Self-Examination,’ in the service for Whit Sunday, that 
ministers will find least satisfactory. These verses con- 
tain awkward and artificial constructions and the last line, 
‘Thee, who only know’st them grieve,’ which ought to be a 
rhythmic climax, is the most difficult. If one must make 
a confession in rhyme at least let it be good verse. 

The initial sentence of the prayer for Spring, ‘ Praised be 
Thou,’ might be improved and, to avoid the suggestion 
of a too swift transition, an appropriate sentence should be 
introduced before ‘Grant that we too may pass through 
the grave.’ The prayer for Absent Friends might well be 
supplemented by a specific prayer for travellers on land and 
sea and in the air. The Evening prayers, like the majority 
of prayers, are instinct with spiritual beauty, but the last 
phrase in the second is surely unnecessary, if not tautologous, 
and disturbs the balance of what in the Prime and Hours’ 
version is perfect rhythm. The latter also uses ‘wearied,’ 
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surely a@ more human and harmonious word, in preference 
to ‘fatigued.’—Incidentally this prayer, described in the 
index as ‘source not known,’ appears to have been included 
in the Gelastan Sacramentary, 494. In the last prayer on 
the same page an improvement may be made by substituting 
‘pilgrim’ for ‘troublous.’ But these are minor points and 
may reflect mere idiosyncrasies of personal taste. 

One or two considerations, however, may be urged. It should 
hardly be a controversial comment to say that in the Dedica- 
tion of a Church the first thing to be done is the offering of 
prayer in the sacrament of Holy Communion. In the Order 
provided one notices no provision for this, our Lord’s own 
service—the primitive and characteristic act of Christian 
devotion. Practical difficulties notwithstanding, one cannot 
but feel that this is a great loss as well as being a neglect of what 
has been done in the Christian Family from the earliest days. 
May we at least suggest a reference concerning the observance 
of Holy Communion not later than the first Sunday after a 


dedication? The following might also be fittingly included 
in the Benediction: The Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in from this time forth, and even for 


evermore. 

A further point relates to ‘The Community.’ Problems of 
industry and unemployment affect thousands of our people: 
their tragic significance is visible everywhere and the spectre 
of fear haunts many minds. It may therefore be deemed 
advisable to prepare a specific Litany of Labour such as is 
contained in Divine Service This consideration might even 
include a Litany of the Sick and a Litany of Peace. 

It seems not improbable that under ‘Self-examination,’ 
p- 194, some may be perplexed as to the precise meaning of 
‘hatred of independence.’ It may mean reluctance to take a 
firm stand in contrast to the fearless witness of the martyrs, 
for example, who preferred to yield their lives rather than 
yield their independence. In this or any kindred sense it is 

1 Divine Service. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
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most appropriate. But it is not altogether clear and may 
suggest quite a different meaning. 

This section has much to commend it yet it seems to lack 
vitality, to leave the self-examination significantly inadequate. 
It names ‘infirmities’ but not sins, and self-examination 
should take account of sins, not merely of infirmities. A 
frank diagnosis is necessary to spiritual health: it tracks 
our wayward thoughts, rebukes the unstrung will and 
scrutinizes sinful conduct. Contrition is not possible 
without frankness and we are seldom disposed to be 
honest with ourselves. There should be no evasion or 
ambiguity in our response to the most searching questions 
between ourselves and God. The classic prayer-books of 
Christendom do not extenuate: they name deadly sins 
quite frankly, and the most poignant passages in the 
lives of the greatest saints reveal the agony with which 
they prayed to be delivered. It might shock our com- 
placency if we knew how many Methodist feet have well- 
nigh slipped, how many struggling souls have snatched a 
victory from the very edge of the precipice. Our gratitude 
for this fine book renders it necessary to appeal for a more 
explicit statement, particularly in this section. We are not 
unaware of the danger of exaggeration but to extenuate is to 
miss the point. It is only when we confess that we may 
hope to be forgiven and to be cleansed from our sins. 
The unforgiven sin and the uneasy conscience breed the 
‘inferiority complex’ and render a joyous confidence impos- 
sible. On this question of self-examination we might well 
take a lesson from the explicit strength of Cranmer’s 
litany. 

We need to remember and to thank God for our saints, 
and the four prayers of Communion and Commemoration 
are among the most moving and the most beautiful in the 
book. They recall saints with whom we held fellowship and 
whose lives still shine with a radiance nothing can ever dim. 
These prayers remind us that we too are called to be saints. 
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It was said of Bishop Westcott that he was only strong 
because he saw. ‘In the presence of the unseen he met all 
life, and you could not surprise him out of it. In this 
atmosphere he worked and breathed. Not only God 
Himself, but the cloud of witnesses, the communion of the 
unseen Body of Christ, were more real to him than the 
things seen.” To develop the sense of unseen communion 
is to elevate the tone of all our activities. 

If arrangements can be made room might be found for 
what has been described as the most perfect of modern prayers : 
Our FaTHER in Heaven, we pray Thee to send into our 
hearts, and into the hearts of all men everywhere, the Spirit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Though in the nature of an experiment this book of Divine 
Worship is a praiseworthy achievement. As a devotional 
guide it will enrich the experience of the Church. We feel 
sure it will be warmly received and widely adopted. For 
nothing is more certain than that men and women baffled 
by doubt, harassed by temptation, long to see the face 
of God, to gain the steadiness of discipline and the peace 
which passes understanding. It is of the essence of worship to 
voice these inarticulate longings. Few of us indeed know how 
to express ourselves, to utter what is deepest. We commend 
this book because we are convinced that in Divine Worship our 
people will hear the voice of God through the voice of the 
Church calling to the weary and sinful, speaking words 
of life and salvation to the discouraged and hopeless. Its 
litanies and prayers will exalt and purify the emotions, 
aid their expression and bring the sincere worshipper 
into harmony with the Divine Will. In prayer and faith 
this new book has been conceived. In prayer and faith it 
goes forth on its mission to lead the Methodist people to a 
loftier and more beautiful expression of corporate worship. 


B. Aquiia BARBER. 
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Notes and Discussions 





THE FERNLEY-HARTLEY LECTURE! 


In the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for this year the Rev. Edward W. 
Hirst follows in a good succession. One of the chief of Fernley 
Lectures, as Mr. Hirst recalls, was Dr. W. T. Davison’s The Christian 
Conscience, and Dr. G. G. Findlay lectured later on Christian Doctrine 
and Morals. Mr. Hirst, however, takes different ground from either 
of these. His subject is a ‘comparative study’ in ethics. 

With such a subject the difficulty of selection at once faces a lecturer, 
for in the space available it is impossible, as our author points out, to 
compare the Christian ethic with every other historical type of ethics. 
Mr. Hirst has selected Hellenism—with Plato and Aristotle as the 
leading exponents; Roman Stoicism, with some reference to Greek 
Stoicism ; Rationalism—with Kant as type; Hedonism, from Bentham 
to Spencer; Self-Realization, as taught by T. H. Green; and the 
teaching of Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, Aldous Huxley and D. H. 
Lawrence, as representing ‘Modern Tendencies.’ There are references 
also to other ethical teachers, and a considerable discussion of the 
doctrines of Shaftesbury and Butler. For Butler, as the most famous 
of Christian writers on the subject in this country, Mr. Hirst reserves 
also a special discussion in an Appendix. The first and last chapters 
of the book describe the Christian Ethic itself. This is wisely treated 
twice, for it is necessary to know what the Christian ethic is before it 
can be compared with other accounts, and equally necessary to draw 
it out more fully when the comparison has been made. Only so does 
its superiority to all others clearly appear. 

It is unreasonable, though easy, to ask why the author does not 
include an account of the ethical teaching of the great Eastern religions, 
but keeps almost wholly to Europe. Europe is enough for one lecture, 
even though the lecture, like most others of the series, is really a book. 
It is equally easy to suggest that other European exponents of ethics, 
—as Hobbes, or Schopenhauer—have been omitted. The writer has 
rightly chosen for discussion two kinds of writers—those whose ethical 
teaching is noblest, and those whose influence is just now at its height. 
The Hedonism of the Utilitarians may seem at first to fall within 
neither class, but there is no doubt that, while among ‘high-brows’ 
their system is bankrupt, the ‘man in the street’ is often their more or 
less conscious disciple. 

When a lecturer chooses such a theme, he passes a ‘self-denying 
ordinance’ upon himself, for it is almost or even quite impossible to 
write anything about it that is both new and true—for experts. None 

1 Jesus and the Moralists : a Comparative Study of the Christian Ethic. By Edward 
Wales Hirst, M.A., B.Sc. (Epworth Press. 5s.) 
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the less such books as these are needed—for the inexpert. Mr. Hirst 
is himself an expert, as both his discussions and his references show, 
and he has chosen a subject ‘for the times.’ In view of the widespread 
challenge to the Christian ethic to-day, both in theory and practice, 
a new exposition of the Christian ethic was overdue. Many intelligent 
Christians, who know nothing of technical treatises on ethics, are 
puzzled and perplexed. They hardly know how to ‘speak with the 
enemy in the gate.’ This book will be a real help to them. It does 
not follow the ways of the negro preacher who undertook, it is said, 
to ‘unscrew the inscrutable,’ but contents itself with showing, in words 
that all may understand, the peerlessness of the ethics of Jesus. 

Yet in spite of this ‘self-denying ordinance,’ the lecture has its own 
emphasis. To-day such studies as anthropology and psychology are 
insisting more and more that man is ‘corporate’ as well as ‘individual.’ 
No philosophy has yet done justice to this phenomenon, but it is 
agreed that it is there. It has large results in ethics, especially in 
Christian ethics. Mr. Hirst shows once and again how ethics must 
take account of what may be called the ‘organic’ element in human 
life, and how vital this is in Christian ethics. This is new ground for 
modern ethical experts, and it is the right ‘new ground.’ For while 
current philosophy takes account of the ‘corporate’ or ‘organic’ in man, 
it is the mark of much of the current pseudo-ethics of popular writers 
that they ignore it. 

Writers on ethics, and especially on comparative ethics, have another 
difficulty to face. Ethical teaching does not stand on its own founda- 
tion, but bases on the philosophical, or theological, or scientific pre- 
suppositions of each teacher. How far, then, is it necessary to set 
out the pre-suppositions of the ethical systems under discussion? Mr. 
Hirst is well aware of the difficulty, and treads warily. There are 
two places where one might perhaps ask for something more, or some- 
thing different. Would it not have been well to state briefly the 
distinction that Kant draws between Pure and Practical Reason, and 
to point out how he confines ethics to the second? This seems the 
more desirable as the lecturer more than once refers elsewhere to ‘the 
theoretical and practical reason.’ Again, T. H. Green is said to express 
‘the Hegelian point of view’ with ‘more or less strictness,’ but even 
with the caveat of the last phrase some would hesitate to class Green 
among the ‘Absolute Idealists.’ But usually Mr. Hirst has faced 
the situation adequately and wisely—giving neither too much nor 
too little of the various writers’ pre-suppositions. Only those who 
have ‘read philosophy’ will be able to estimate his difficulties at this 
point. 

Did anyone ever finish a good book without wanting to ask ques- 
tions? For instance, our author points out that the word ‘conscience’ 
does not occur in the Gospels, but claims that the teaching of Jesus 
requires that it be equated with the guidance of the Spirit of God. 
But the word occurs in the Epistles, and there it does not bear this 
meaning—or rather, there the guidance of the Spirit is only one 
of the two elements in its meaning. If Paul, for instance, meant 
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by ‘conscience’ the guidance of the Spirit simpliciter, he could not 
speak of a ‘seared conscience.’ Does Paul here vary the teaching of 
Jesus? Or, to turn to small things, is not ‘sonship’ a better word than 
‘filiality’ or ‘fellow-men’ than ‘fellow-human’? No doubt Mr. Hirst 
could defend his use in both cases. 

It would be easy to add other comments. For instance, Mr. Hirst 
neither ignores the subject of sex, like some older writers, nor gives it 
undue prominence, like some modern ones. But only one further 
word can be added. The lecturer gives the right answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘Is there a distinctive Christian ethic?’ He admits freely that 
Christianity has no monopoly of ethical truth. For instance, he 
points out that the Golden Rule is fairly common among non-Christians. 
His claim for Christianity is that its ethics are a climax. They discard 
what is false or imperfect in other ethics and complete what is true. 
And he shows that this is because Christian ethics are a fruit of Christian 
theology, or rather, of the truths that Christian theology embodies. 
Just in the way in which the Christian religion is unique, so is the 
Christian ethic. C. RyprER SMITH. 





THE BECKLY LECTURE}? 


Mr. Woon’s qualifications enable him to speak with authority, and 
he is interesting as well as competent. Three sections compose the 
lecture. The first is Some General Reflections on Communism, which 
begins by saying that religion is what a man does with his solitariness. 


Actually the definition belongs to Whitehead, and is rather more untrue 
than the majority of definitions of religion, but it enables Mr. Wood 
to suggest that Communism is an attempt of individuals to get rid of 
their solitariness. This leads to a review of various expressions of 
Communism. The second part, on Marxist Communism, is a fair 
estimate of the Russian experiment. It is to the third section entitled 
‘The Christian Alternative to Communism,’ that one looks with most 
interest. In the preface, Mr. Wood frankly states that he is ‘least 
satisfied’ with this part. Perhaps this is because instead of giving 
what the title of the book suggests, an attempt to delineate the essen- 
tials of a Christian Communism, he contents himself with the hope 
that the un-Christian aspects of the present system can be eradicated, 
and pins his faith to co-partnership and education. This does not 
touch the plight of the unemployed in a land of plenty. Co-partner- 
ship may well benefit the skilled workers, but it holds out little hope 
to the vast army of labourers and casuals, and there is more than a 
danger that employers and employed, when bound together by a 
common interest in cash, may act more unsocially towards the com- 
munity as a whole than the employer alone has done. 

One cannot help wondering if Europe consisted of communistic 
states, and one state only was capitalistic, whether Capitalism would 
not be as suspect as is Communism. If one looks at Capitalism and 


1 Communism, Christian and Marzist. By Herbert G. Wood, M.A. Social Service 
Lecture, 1935. (Epworth Press. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) 
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Communism in the abstract, it appears that Communism is the Christian 
system. If one looks at the two in practice, the position is reversed. 
Yet it would seem that Communism is essentially a Christian system, 
which, in the hands of men bitterly opposed to all religion, has lost 
its Christian character. Capitalism, or at least the present social 
system, is not Christian in origin, but in Christian countries it has 
gained some Christian features. Were it not so, it could scarcely have 
lasted. Mr. Wood holds that communal ownership is not superior to 
private ownership. That may be so. Yet were we to start afresh 
and try to establish society on a Christian basis, it is impossible to think 
that we should select the present system, and not some system of 
common ownership, as our model. The earth is the Lord’s. How 
then would God have His property used? Would it be His will that 
some members of His family on earth should possess vast wealth and 
use it for their own enjoyment whilst others lack the bare necessities 
of life? Can anyone think God’s own hand distributed to men what 
they now possess? Would not a system whereby all the wealth of 
nations were used by the community for the good of all, be the aim 
of any reconstruction on Christian lines? 

Mr. Wood must not be held responsible for these questions, yet 
they represent the reaction of the reviewer to his stimulating book. 
One cannot criticize Mr. Wood for unfairness, but one cannot altogether 
evade the impression that he is too readily inclined to identify Com- 
munism with the Russian model. One may grant that as Communism 
is preached to-day and practised in Russia, it is an un-Christian system. 
But it has Christian possibilities, if it is recognized that its essence 
is not the abolition of private ownership of every kind, so much as 
the insistence that ultimately all belongs to the whole, and that what 
the individual is allowed to call his, cannot be used in any way that 
conflicts with the interests of the community. The new world, when 
it comes, will be nearer to the communistic ideal than to the present 
social order, and in that sense it will be nearer to the New Testament. 

E. S. WATERHOUSE. 





THE COLOUR CLASH IN SOUTH AFRICA 


On November 30, 1934, the writer was the speaker at the midnight 
service in Cape Town held to commemorate the emancipation of 
slaves one hundred years ago. It was held first at the original Methodist 
Church in Barrack Street, where the slaves used to worship God (now 
converted into a factory), and then in the great Buitenkant Street 
Church, the centre of a very live Methodist work for the coloured 
section of the community. It was a notable gathering and as the 
clock struck the midnight hour, that great congregation was bowed 
in prayer. A mighty spiritual emotion filled the building as the 
minister exclaimed, ‘A hundred years ago at this very moment 
Slavery died.’ Then the people rose to sing, in Afrikaans, their 
jubilant doxology. 
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It was an historic occasion and an experience one will never forget. 
Of the people who composed the congregation, some twenty were 
white, five or six black (Bantu), and the rest coloured. For the Cape 
Peninsula is very largely the home of the Coloured or Euro-African 
community. The Hottentots and Coloured folk constituted the bulk 
of the slaves of a hundred years ago, and it is no wonder that their 
children and grandchildren should form the major section of the 
congregation. 

There seems to be considerable misapprehension as to the use 
of the designation of ‘colour’ to the people of South Africa and not 
a little misunderstanding as to the relation of the European Churches 
to the other sections of the population in the Union. 

We recollect that in America, ‘colour’ is applied to all who are 
not white. In South Africa there is a further classification. Those 
who are not white may be Native (Bantu) or Indian, or Coloured 
(mixed). The Coloured embrace ‘The Cape Coloured,’ and those of 
mixed descent of the Hottentot, Griqua, Koranna, Namaqua, Cape 
Malay and Creole, to quote from the Report of the last Census. They, 
like the Native (Bantu), are classed as ‘Non-European’ in the enumera- 
tion of the population statistics, although a large and growing section 
of the Cape Coloured object to the term non-European—‘were not 
many of their parents white people?’ It is only too true and therein 
lies, in a thousand cases, the pre-determining factor in a situation 
that to-day creates social uneasiness and individual tragedy. 

The problem of the Colour clash in South Africa will the better 
be understood, if it is set out in order as related to the Europeans 
on the one hand, and to the Natives (Bantu) on the other. The popula- 
tion figures are interesting. Approximately there are to-day— 
European, 1,600,000; Bantu, 4,750,000; Asiatic, 182,000; Coloured 
(mixed), 600,000. So that, roughly, out of 7,000,000 people in the 
Union of South Africa, there are some 600,000 Coloureds. Of this 
number of Euro-Africans, some 225,000 are in the Cape Province 
and the bulk of them reside in the Cape Peninsula. That is why the 
problem is so acute in this area. In fact the major racial problem at 
the Cape is not that caused by the European and Bantu contacts, 
but that of the European and Coloured, and it is becoming, in the 
economic and political fields, growingly serious. In the social sphere 
it calls for the exercise of a larger Christian kindness and grace— 
on the part of both peoples. Not all the goodness is on one side of the 
colour line, and yet not all the evil! 

The religious Census (1921) for the Coloured section is instructive. 
The chief denominational figures are set forth: Dutch Churches, 
166,536; Anglican, 129,182; Methodist, 67,917; Congregational, 
60,674; Lutheran, 46,449; Roman Catholic, 13,410; Presbyterian, 
7,059; Baptist, 1,377; Various sects (say), 6,000; Total, 498,604. 
(Among this mixed population there are some 23,000 Mohammedans.) 

These figures show that of 600,000 Coloured population there are 
some 500,000 (allowing for growth in Church adherence since 1921) 
belonging to the Christian Churches. The great Dutch Reformed 
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et. Church of South Africa leads the way in the religious provision for 
ere this section of the people. 

ype It may be as well to show the position of the essential native 
an (Bantu) population in its missionary churches. The 1921 Census 
ilk gives the figures, the last taken: Methodist, 661,548; Anglican, 
eir 289,573; Lutheran, 195,313; Dutch, 109,888; Presbyterian, 108,819; 
the Congregational, 81,998; Roman Catholic, 63,179; Baptist, 22,100. 
These with the numerous smaller sects give a total of over 1,600,000 
18@ Christian Bantu in the Union of South Africa. There are over 3,000,000 
10t heathen Bantu ! 

1es The reflection is that whilst there are some 100,000 Coloureds to 
be won for Christ, there are more than 3,000,000 Natives needing the 
are Gospel He died to give the world. So that South Africa is still a 
ose field for missionary service. 

ed But to return to the Coloured problem. It will be seen that the 
of European Churches have not been unmindful of their spiritual and 
pe educational requirements. The Cape Provincial Council is making 
By, splendid provision with grants-in-aid for their education. School 
ra- buildings and equipment equal to that provided for Europeans are 
ion being erected throughout the Province. With the grant-rents thus 
ot made our own Church, for instance, has opened many such schools, 
ein whilst the Salt River Wesley (Training) College for Coloured folk 
on is a wonderful institution ; and plans have been passed for considerable 
extension to the buildings. Ninety per cent of these colleges and 
ter schools are under the control of the Missionary Churches; salaries 
ns of staff and provision of grants for interest and sinking fund on 
la- capital outlay being, as stated, provided by a sympathetic Provincial 


fave Executive. 

ed There are three types of schools provided for the Coloured people 
he as distinct from European and Native (Bantu) schools, in the Cape 
his Province. 

ice 1. The Teacher Training College, and of these there are seven built 
he on Church foundations. 

at 2. The Primary Schools, of which there are no less than 703, with 
ts, 2,115 teachers (91-6 being certificated) and 85,000 pupils. 

he 3. There are four substantial Secondary Schools. 

re The remarkable growth of these figures is justified by the Super- 


— intendent General of Education, who recently said of the children 
he of the Coloured population, ‘we must bend all our energies to giving 
them the educational facilities which every child, irrespective of race 
7e. or colour, has a right to claim.’ 

es, Of the fundamental problem of colour, we know too well what 
al, one has said, that ‘nothing but the grace of God can help’ these 
n, ‘| people. Is that not so of us all in the fundamental issues of life? 
)4. And as in the case of Europeans, Bantu and Indians—for we have a 
3.) fourth problem in South Africa, with the Indian community being 
re larger than the Whites in the Province of Natal—so with the Coloured, 
1) | that Divine grace is being ministered to the people through the 
ed | regular Christian Churches. 

33 
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It is quite true that they ‘have separate schools and churches.’ 
That is equally true of the Bantu and the Indian.! 

It has been found expedient so to organize the Christian enterprise 
in South Africa. Experience, under the acknowledged guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, has led Church development in large part along 
the way of separated spiritual ministrations. Although in every 
denomination European, Bantu and Coloured, members may be 
found worshipping together. There is nothing incongruous in the 
system. It is suited to the differentiated social life and language 
usages of each racial unit. It has fitted the complex of South African 
development, provided for the natural expression of the religious 
experience of each people, and it has done no disservice to the essential 
unity of Christian faith, love and life that exists amid all the varied 
expressions of each people’s religious life. 

When really dominated by the grace of God, this method of Church 
differentiation is appreciated by each individual racial unit. In 
practical ecclesiastical politics it has been found to be the most 
useful mode for the people’s religious expression. It is the same 
Gospel whether spoken in English or translated into Xosa, Afrikaans 
or Telugu. The differentiated method of appeal really gets the message 
over to the people. Most beneficial is the ministry when exercized in 
the mother tongue of each people, as it is in thousands of cases. So 
there need be no surprise that separate Churches exist side by side 
in racial South Africa. Christian sympathy is the bond binding them 
into a mighty spiritual unity. In our Synods and Conference their 
essential unity finds real expression in Legislative and Administrative 
action in which all units are represented. 

But without doubt there are peculiar difficulties in the coloured 
zone of South African life. Only those who are really engaged in 
the work can fully appreciate the gravity of the problem. The 
psychology of the whole matter demands patient and sympathetic 
consideration. There are complexes, repressions, inhibitions and 
phobias of the most alarming character. No wonder there is often 
the expression of bitterness and hatred occasioned by social contacts 
that have been touched with ill-will, lack of courtesy and deliberate 
injury. Economic disability and educational discrimination have 
been the cause of untold suffering, the nature of which no white 
person has been able fully to understand. 

The European problem has been serious enough, but happily the 
political fusion of the two dominant White peoples of the Union is 


1 The 1933 returns for the Methodist Church of South Africa make interesting reading 
on this point. Whilst there are 721 European churches and other preaching places, 
there are 5,956 Native (Bantu) and 168 Coloured and Indian. There are no European 
mission Day Schools (the Government providing them under their own control) but 
there are 1,135 Native schools, 86,220 scholars and 2,125 teachers; 53 Coloured schools, 
62,102 scholars and 147 teachers; 13 Indian schools, 3,107 scholars and 80 teachers. 
The Methodist European Church is served by 348 local preachers and less than 100 
class leaders other than ministers; the Native (Bantu) has 8,246 local preachers and 
14,591 class leaders; the Coloured 200 local preachers and 275 class leaders. Our 
great Training Institutions—Bantu (10) and Coloured (1)—reveal the same interesting 
comparison. Some day their story should be told for the good cheer of British 
Methodism. 
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a fact to-day and holds good hope for the future. But its ‘poor 
white’ problem gives cause for profound disquiet and it has many of 
its roots in the juxtaposition of a growing Bantu and Coloured prole- 
tariat, that is beginning to dominate the lower strata of industrialism 
and the lower orders of menial labour—and all have to live. The 
Bantu, Coloured and Indian efficients are slowly but surely infiltrating 
the higher strata of industrial and commercial pursuits—and why 
not ? 

The Bantu problem has given statesmen occasion for profound 
thought with its political aspirations, economic difficulties and land 
claims. And the Bantu has his legitimate rights to land, his economic 
requirements and his just aspirations. But given the right attitude 
under proper sanctions these may be fairly met in a Christian 
Commonwealth. 

There are those who fear that the fusion of the two dominant 
White races may lead to a development of the Afrikaaner attitude 
on the Native question. If that were so we should regret it. The 
policy that alone will bring peace to the land is an equal justice to all the 
peoples living in the Union of South Africa regardless of colour. The 
policy, adumbrated by the 1913 Land Act, which in practice drives 
the Bantu as a people into perpetual ‘service,’ will bring nothing 
but disaster. 

But the Bantu question, big as it is, in our judgement is not so 
pathetic as that of Euro-Africans. Readers of books like God’s Step- 
children, by 8S. G. Millin; Shadowed Blood, by A. E. Douglas, and 
The Race Problem in South Africa, by Cotton, will easily understand 
why. The problem of Colour as distinct from White and Black is 
one of perpetual sadness. The inter-mixture by marriage of White 
and Black, of White and Coloured, of Black and Coloured, and of 
Hottentot and Coloured, creates a continuous problem in miscegena- 
tion the solution of which constitutes a challenge to the best of head 
and heart that a Christian State and Church can assemble thereon. 
It is the cause of social disharmonies and domestic heart-break that 
nothing but the love of God through human contacts can really ease. 

It is a commonplace statement that ‘it is easier to get the devil 
out of a man’s heart than his grandfather out of his bones’; but that 
difficulty is a thousand-fold intensified when the child’s grandfather 
on the one side is White, and on the other side is Hottentot. You 
have the best and the worst mixed in the one personality and you 
often see the splendid effort to make the best dominant. We know 
some of the finest types of Coloured men and women living a noble 
Christian life in spite of the fearful handicaps of their mixed inherit- 
ance. You may also witness their loving Christian service in the 
redemption of their own folk who have lost the way of true life; and 
their European ministers and other white men and women workers 
are rendering them wonderful assistance under the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance. 

What their future is to be, he would be a bold man who dared 
to prophesy. The Europeans are a race with world-wide associations. 
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The Bantu are achieving a race consciousness. The very name ig 
understood to include the Xosa, Basuto, Zulu, Fingo, Mashona, 
Bechuana, Pondo, Baralong, Ovambo, Damara, Shangaan and other 
aboriginal tribes and they are being welded into a unity as an African 
people. Their very numbers make that unity of great significance, 
and they are linked to the negro race farther West and North. The 
Coloureds are but 600,000 at present and can scarcely be called a 
‘race’ at all. They belong solely to South Africa and are suffered 
without protest when their numbers, in any community, are not a 
menace or nuisance to the White, or Black majority in which they 
live. But when by numbers they create undesirable competition 
economically, or social disturbance, then they are made to feel ‘they 
are not wanted.’ In the Cape, however, they are achieving a unity 
of demand of rights that belong to manhood and they are meeting 
with success. 

But while the future is uncertain, the present has its claims for 
Christian consideration and fair treatment: and the Christian Church 
has a continual obligation to nurture even God’s step-children into 
the ways of life and hope, peace and progress. And in large part 
she is doing it. ALLEN LEA. 





‘THE BACKGROUND OF THE EPISTLES’?! 


In this volume (of 399 pages) Dr. Fairweather has continued the 


useful work he began in his book on The Background of the Gospels. 
Dr. Fairweather is nothing if not comprehensive, and he includes 
not only a picture of the Graeco-Roman world, and Greek and Roman 
religion, but a complete history in summary of the history of the 
Near East from Alexander the Great to the beginning of the Christian 
era. The mystery-cults, the Parsee religion, and the Old Testament 
background all have a chapter to themselves, while Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphical Jewish literature is treated with unusual complete- 
ness. The present reviewer found the last long section entitled ‘The 
doctrinal background’ less satisfactory. It seeks in 75 pages to cover 
the whole range of specifically Christian ideas; he would suggest 
that the purpose of the book would have been effected if its immensely 
learned author had confined himself to the pagan and Jewish back- 
ground to Paul’s life and ministry. The New Testament itself cannot 
be adequately dealt with at the end of a long book like this. Apart 
from this criticism he has nothing but praise for the book, which presents 
its reader with a collection of facts for which he would otherwise have 
to ransack dictionaries or works of several volumes. To read, as the 
present reviewer has read, the book straight through is a laborious 
task, but perhaps that is not the right way to use it. It is a book of 
reference meant for the student, who will go to Dr. Glover, Dr. Angus, 
or—better still—Dr. Edwyn Bevan for general impressions. Dr. 
Fairweather will give him what these great teachers do not provide, 


1 By W. Fairweather, D.D. Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 
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full documentation and an almost inexhaustible supply of material 
illustrating their generalizations. Curiously enough, the one thing 
which seems to be lacking is a picture of the social background of 
the Epistles. However, Dr. Fairweather might reasonably reply to 
this criticism that such books as Dr. Angus’ Environment of Early 
Christianity have already done this, and that he has gone deeper. 
As he says in his interesting preface, he is only able to give a bird’s- 
eye view of a vast field; in such circumstances it is only too likely 
that the reader will fail to see the wood for the trees ; this, I think, is 
inevitable. No reader can fail to be impressed with Dr. Fairweather’s 
extraordinary power of compression and summary statement. As a 
companion to more popular books, it will be invaluable. I have only 
noticed two or three misprints ; I suppose that the learned author has 
a reason for the spellings ‘Mariamme,’ ‘Segan,’ both of which occur 
several times. 

There are, of course, some points at which issue might be joined 
with the author on matters of fact. Perhaps he is not quite fair either 
to the Pharisees or Sadducees (pp. 111 ff.). Did the Sadducees really 
believe that ‘God has nothing to do with human destiny’? Was not 
their position on the Resurrection rather agnostic than dogmatically 
negative? Certainly it is incredible that men who laid so much store 
on the Pentateuch could have maintained that God had nothing to 
do with human life. What they denied was what the ancients called 
‘Fate’ and Christian scholars ‘Predestination’, they asserted with 
vigour man’s entire responsibility for his own acts. Whether—as 
some scholars of repute think—the author of the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus is to be labelled a Sadducee or not, on this matter he puts 
what came to be the Sadducean point of view clearly and forcibly, 
when he wrote: ‘Say not thou, It is through the Lord that I fell away, 
for thou shalt not do the things that He hateth. Say not thou, It is 
He that caused me to err, for He hath no need of a sinful man. . . 
He Himself made man from the beginning, and left him in the hand of 
his own counsel. If thou wilt, thou canst keep the commandments, 
and to perform them faithfully is of thine own good pleasure. He 
hath set fire and water before thee; thou shalt stretch forth thine 
hand unto whatsoever thou wilt. Before man is life and death ; 
whichsoever he chooseth, it shall be given him,’ as truly as that other 
saying from the same book : ‘There is no inquisition of life in the grave.’ 
Whatever we may say either about the adequacy to the facts of the 
world or the harshness of this view, it is, I think, impossible to deny 
its high moral seriousness. The truth would seem to be that they 
accepted the often-exploded and hopelessly antiquated view held 
by Job’s comforters, but to label them as a party as time-serving 
worldlings is perhaps unfair. Dr. Fairweather says they were more 
‘lenient than the Pharisees with regard to the enforcement of penal 
enactments, and lent no countenance to the art of toning them down 
by skilful interpretation’ (p. 117); does he not mean ‘less lenient’? 
The first part of the sentence seems to contradict the second. Probably 
it is true that, while the chief priests were all Sadducees of a kind, 
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the Sadducees were not all chief priests, and that it is unfair to associate 
the whole party with the vices for which the houses of Annas and 
Boethus were notorious. These points may be considered unimportant, 
but it is necessary that Christian scholars should be rather more than 
merely fair to the parties which were hostile to Jesus. I do not think 
that our author can be altogether acquitted of prejudice against the 
Pharisees; Sadduceism has disappeared in Judaism—though it has 
its counterparts in modern life—but Pharisaism still survives in its 
own historical continuity, and has given the toughest nationality in 
the history of mankind its power to endure age-long persecution and 
dispersion. Such a religion should be treated with respect; if it be 
said that it proved its hollowness by its hostility to Jesus, the answer 
must be that that is because the second best is always the deadliest 
enemy of the best. Whatever the ‘hypocrisy’ which is the burden 
of our Lord’s indictment of the scribes may mean, it does not mean 
mere hollow insincerity, unless we enlarge the scope of the word to 
include falseness of which a man is not conscious. In the 23rd of 
Matthew abuses are attacked which are by no means peculiar to 
Pharisaism, but haunt all religious institutions, and we shall do well 
rather to take our Lord’s words home to ourselves as official representa- 
tives of religion than apply them exclusively to any one party past 
or present. Dr. Fairweather is a little inclined to use a text of the 
gospels, taken, so to say, at its face value, as settling a question once 
and for all—in spite of all that can be urged on the other side. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Fairweather does not exaggerate the 
indebtedness of New Testament writers to older documents. Many 
modern scholars seem to assume that community of idea between 
a pre-Christian apocryphal or even pagan writer proves dependence 
on the part of apostle or evangelist ; it is forgotten that many moral 
and religious ideas were commonplaces, in the air, so to speak, and that 
New Testament writers, except possibly the author ‘to the Hebrews,’ 
were not literary men in the modern sense of the word; indeed, they 
were far too busy in the propagation of the faith to look up references. 
Close assimilation of language as well as identity of idea is surely 
necessary even to make a case for dependence, and the words used 
must be distinctive; the sentence must be something more than a 
truism, expressed in language which might have occurred to anybody. 
In this section Dr. Fairweather is discriminating as well as copious ; 
the only passage he seems to have missed is the greatest of them 
all—in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs—‘If he be shameless 
and persist in his wrong-doing, still forgive him.’ This is not quoted 
in the Epistles, but such exalted passages cannot but have had their 
influence. 

The book is a monument of wide reading; it has an excellently 
full synopsis of contents at the beginning and a good index at the 
end ; a bibliography would have added to its value. It covers a wider 
field than any of its rivals, and should be invaluable in conjunction 
with such works as Nock’s Conversion. 

J. ALEXANDER FINDLAyY. 
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ink In Lecky’s History of England, which is the work of a free-thinker, 
the there is one chapter in which the rationalism seems startled into a 
‘om kind of half-belief. It is the one in which he comes to describe the 
ite Methodist Movement. In this there is a curious mingling of dis- 
in approval and compelled admiration ; disapproval of the extravagances 
ad of some of the heroes, and admiration of their unsurpassed devotion 
me and courage. Among the portraits which adorn this chapter that of 
= William Grimshaw, perpetual curate of Haworth, is not the least 
ast striking. Grimshaw, the ‘mad parson,’ was the sort of man whose 
™ personality remains as a tradition long after his death. He died 
in 1762, and he was still alive, a hundred years later, in West Riding 
ra memories. 

of Sydney Smith, though a clergyman of the Church of England, was 
pm really more of a rationalist than Lecky; and his attacks on Metho- 
oll dism, which seemed to him lunacy, are ferocious and unrestrained. 
a His two essays, written in 1807, are based on the extraordinary stories 
wh of ‘interferences’ and ‘special Providences’ given in the Arminian 
hes and Evangelical magazines. 

we Patrick Bronté, like Grimshaw, was curate of Haworth, and Grim- 





shaw, with his Bible and his horse-whip—the one as terrible as the 
other—was a household word in the parsonage. Not far off was the 
Methodist school at Woodhouse Grove, at the opening of which Jabez 
Bunting preached a memorable sermon, and from which Patrick 
took his bride, the Head Master’s niece, a devout Cornish Methodist, 
Maria Branwell, whose marriage-portion consisted mainly of Wesley’s 
edition of Thomas & Kempis and sets of the very magazines which 
roused the wrath of Sydney Smith. When she died, her sister, a 
sterner and more dominating Methodist, came and ruled the family 
with a rod of iron. 

The ghost of Grimshaw haunted both church and parsonage; and 
Charlotte Bronté tells us she actually saw it. The ‘mad magazines,’ 
with all their ‘judgements’ and wonders, were the reading of the 
children during their earliest and most impressionable years. Small 
wonder that, alike by attraction and repulsion, Methodism forced itself 
into their books—for their books are themselves—on paper. In the 
case of Emily, in particular, who was a born rebel, the influence was 
immensely powerful, and she could no more keep Methodism out of her 
novel than George Eliot could keep Dinah Morris out of Adam Bede. 
The immortal result is Wuthering Heights, the scene of which is the 
bleak Yorkshire moor, and the atmosphere of which is Methodism in a 
negative sense. In it, under a thin disguise, Grimshaw appears as 
Earnshaw, and the noble, despotic, and sometimes unscrupulous 


1 Methodist Good Companions. By G. Elsie Harrison. (Epworth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
*To the school at which I was a master came a Cornish boy named Branwell. One 
was sufficient—he was young Branwell Bronté redivivus ; and he told me he 

was of the famous family. 
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Jabez Bunting, the second founder of Methodism, is caricatured 
as Jabes Branderham. 

All this is brought out in detail by Mrs. Harrison in a chapter of 
her little book, which, unlike so many recent discussions of the 
Brontés, adds something to our knowledge, and ought to be widely 
read. Nor is this chapter admirable merely for its substance, though 
that alone would be sufficient to deserve notice. It is very charmingly 
written, and the style, vivacious without overstrain, carries the reader 
pleasantly along. ‘Reactions in Haworth Parsonage’ is not only a 
contribution to literary history, but a bit of literature itself. 

To me at least, however, not less interesting is the picture drawn, at 
fuller length, of Dr. Bunting in another chapter: for the whole of the 
strange and dramatic story of his life has been familiar to me, in its 
minutest points, from my earliest youth. The ‘Leeds Organ case,”! 
the Vice-chancellor’s ruling on Dr. Warren, and the Round Preacher, 
were in easy reach. Nearly the whole of the ‘Fly-sheet’ literature was 
on the library shelves; and a boy at my first school, whose father was 
a devotee of Dunn, told me the whole tale from that side. Later, I 
watched George Stringer Rowe writing, as he loved to write, standing 
at a high desk, his completion of Percival Bunting’s Life of his father : 
and the Life of Everett put the case from a very different angle. I 
seemed to know the protagonists as if I had lived among them—indeed 
Everett’s photographic Takings are masterpieces of mischievous and 
slightly malicious portraiture; while Joseph Fowler’s notes, as given 
in Gregory’s Sidelights, are almost as vivid if more moderate. Dunn, 
a despot (as General Booth found him) who could not bear despotism 
to be exercized over himself; Griffith, so strong a Radical that he put 
the stamps on his letters upside down; ‘Gentleman George,’ who was 
banished to Perth because, though he had nothing to do with the Fly 
Sheets, he refused to say so; Chipchase, an O’Connell on a smaller 
stage; all these, and a score of others, were alive to me. Some I 
had seen: Dr. Osborn, who proposed the Test, Joseph Hargreaves, 
who wrote a pamphlet defending it, Thomas Jackson, who pronounced 
the expulsion, and whom, in my infancy, I had confused with John 
Wesley. 

Reconciliation came at last. At the (£cumenical Conference of 
1881, many of the leaders of revolt were asked to a joint sacramental 
service. William Griffith, the youngest of the Three, was now old and 
mellowed. ‘Who would have thought,’ said he to my father, who 
knew him well, ‘that I, a victim of the Test, should ever take the 
Sacrament from the hands of Dr. Osborn of the Test?’ But he did. 

A more complete reconciliation has since followed ; and, as English- 
man and Scotsman now meet as friends on the field of Bannockburn, 
so ‘Wesleyans’ and ‘United Methodist Free Churchmen’ now meet in 
harmony in the same Synods and Conferences: and it is possible 


1 Curiously enough, there was a Jewish ‘organ case’ in Yorks some fifty years later. 
The Rabbi, having introduced an organ into his synagogue, lost a third of his congre- 
gation, as he told me, because no organ is mentioned in the Old Testament. Even 
Nebuchadnezzar, it was remarked, was not impious enough to put an organ into his 
orchestra along with the sackbut and the dulcimer. 
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for Mrs. Harrison to write a chapter in which Everett and Jabez Bunting 
are described with indifferent justice and impartial sympathy. 
E. E. KEewvert. 





II 


EMILY BRONTE 


Emity Bronté is one of the great enigmas of literature. She refuses 
to disclose her secret. We shall never know where she gathered her 
Promethean fire. We know that she wrote one book of titanic power 
and genius, Wuthering Heights—although her authorship of that book 
is questioned—and that she left behind her some imperishable verse. 
But we cannot account for her. It is vain to ask ‘What porridge ate 
John Keats?’ For genius is not nourished by such earthly food. We 
can make a few suggestions. But when we have added up all these 
we have not plucked out the heart of the mystery. For not thus can 
we explain how this sensitive and lonely girl wrote one of the greatest 
novels in our language—a novel which has in its class not only no equal, 
but no competitor. 

We can always refer to the Celtic contribution to her mental make- 
up—for her father was Irish, and her mother was Cornish. We can 
picture the grim surroundings of the Haworth Parsonage and the 
neighbouring graveyard. We can recall how near was their home to 
the moors. All these things, of course, made their contribution 
to Emily Bronté. She had no need to go far to find tragedy. 
For she lived in a tragic house—for Emily’s mother, her sisters, Maria 
and Elizabeth, and her brother, Branwell, had died there. There are 
worse things than death, and Emily learned that as she watched the 
slow, but sure, death in life of her beloved and besotted brother— 
Branwell. Emily rarely left Haworth. She went for a short time away 
to school, both as a scholar and a teacher, and for a little while was with 
her sister, Charlotte, in Brussels. But she always pined for Haworth 
and its moors. She suffered with a terrible nostalgia when away from 
home, and returned thither in order to save her life. 

We know of her silences, her independence, her fiery anger when she 
was roused, her refusal to take the conventional way, and her capacity 
for bearing pain. We recall that she cauterized with a red-hot poker 
her hand, when it was bitten by a dog supposed to be mad. There was 
also the close comradeship of her sisters, Charlotte and Anne, who, 
like Emily, were full of schemes for writing novels and poems. Emily 
took part with them in nocturnal conferences, and each was, no doubt, 
helped by the evening talks, and by thus working together. 

All this seems little, but it may be enough. For all the great materials 
are here—the imagination of the Celt, rebellion against narrow and 
threatening circumstances, stark tragedy, the desire to express, and 
the solitude and the evening leisure in which to do it. There was 
strangely little company at the Rectory—for it was for many years 
generally either a hell through the debauchery of Branwell, or a hospital 
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through the illness of its members. Thus they were driven in upon 
themselves, and out upon the moors. 

It is obvious that the genius of Emily Bronté is, in its final analysis, 
inexplicable, and the problem has not been illuminated by suggesting 
that Branwell wrote part or the whole of the novel, or that the opening 
is a translation from the German. The Bronté literature—a large one 
by now—gives us, however, some help, and the last contribution to 
it, that of Mrs. Harrison’s informing piece of research in her article 
‘Reactions in the Haworth Parsonage,’ an essay in Methodist Good 
Companions (Epworth Press), breaks up new ground, and shows us 
clearly one quarry out of which Emily Bronté hewed her gargoylesque 
stones. Charlotte Bronté writes of ‘Mad Methodist Magazines full of 
miracles and apparitions and preternatural warnings, ominous dreams, 
and frenzied fanaticisms.’ Emily, without doubt, also read them. 
She would also know of that stern, yet so tender, figure and great saint 
—William Grimshaw. ‘Only two former incumbents separated the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté from that fine old figure, William Grimshaw.’ 
Haworth is still aware of his presence to-day. He must have been vividly 
present in the days of Emily Bronté. Mrs. Harrison identifies Wuthering 
Heights with Sowden’s farm, the old vicarage of William Grimshaw. 
Here was an odd company of folk, for Grimshaw gathered into his house 
many strange people, and his own son was, like Hindley Earnshaw, a 
drunkard. This son’s wife married, after his death, a man named 
Lockwood. Here in this name is another link with Wuthering Heights. 
It was this drunken son who, after the death of his father, used to 
address his father’s horse with these words : ‘Once thou carriest a saint, 
now thou carriest a devil.’ 

In the ‘Mad Methodist Magazines,’ and in the Grimshaw home, 
Mrs. Harrison makes us realize where Emily Bronté gathered some of 
her material. But the flame of passion came, in part, by way of reaction. 
‘After the death of her mother, for twenty years Emily Bronté was 
under the control or clashing against the will of a Methodist aunt.’ 
Mrs. Harrison shows us Emily Bronté rebelling against the narrow 
theology of this Methodist Cornish aunt and foster-mother. We see 
Emily’s protest against this kind of religion in her brilliant piece of 
character drawing—Joseph, of whom she says : ‘He was the wearisomest 
self-righteous Pharisee that ever ransacked a Bible to rake the 
promises to himself and fling the curses to his neighbours.’ Her aunt 
sought to impose her theories upon Emily and her sisters by identifying 
all her religious ideas with the will of God. Mrs. Harrison says what we 
believe to be true: ‘Emily Bronté fearlessly disentangled the will of 
God motif and pronounced it as tyrant human will when all was said 
and done.’ We believe that here Mrs. Harrison points out something 
of vital importance—and something that explains much. It is curious 
and interesting to find that the character of Jabes Branderham of 
Wuthering Heights is identified by Mrs. Harrison with that of the great 
Wesleyan preacher—Jabez Bunting. She certainly gives good evidence 
for her assumption. 

William Grimshaw was a Christian mystic. He passionately yearned. 
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for life in Christ—and in his life there was much that revealed that 
union. In Wuthering Heights, Heathcliff and Catherine reveal a love 
so passionate that it can only find satisfaction in the union of one with 
the other. Mrs. Harrison says: ‘Emily Bronté seems boldly to have 
translated Methodist passion for the Divine Lover into the language 
of human love and to have affirmed that in essence the love is identical.’ 
Heathcliff says of Catherine: ‘I cannot live without my life! I cannot 
live without my soul!’ Grimshaw’s text, which he emblazoned on the 
walls of Haworth Church and on the walls of the Methodist Chapel in 
Haworth, and which he asked might be the text for his funeral sermon, 
was: ‘For me to live is Christ and to die is gain.’ Mrs. Harrison has 
given to us a most original and suggestive piece of work and has shown 
us one of the many places, where Emily Bronté quarried. We thank 
her for her illuminating essay. Emily Bronté refused to be confined 
in any of the human creeds— 


Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts: unutterably vain ; 
Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 


She is compact of fire and gale. Her home is on the wild, brown moors 
of Haworth. Her voice is still heard in the cry of the peewit and the 
soughing of the wind. Nothing can explain her—but work like that of 
Mrs. Harrison gives to us a better understanding of this fiery genius. 
She found herself, and was the captain of her soul. Her prayer was 


answered : 
In life and death a chainless soul 
With courage to endure. 


Monsieur Héger said that Emily Bronté should have been a great 
navigator. We think she was—for she sailed with fiery boldness 
hitherto unnavigated seas. 


W. BarpsLey BRASH. 





MAIMONIDES : 
THE EIGHTH CENTENARY OF A FAMOUS JEW. 


THE Jews have recently been celebrating the eight hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the greatest of their sons, Moses ben 
Maimon, or, as he is generally called, Maimonides. His life, his work 
and his influence are matters of interest and importance to Christians 
as well as Jews, and it would be a pity if this anniversary were allowed 
to pass without some reference to it on our part. 

Born on March 30, 1135, at Cordova in Spain, Moses the son of 
Maimon, was destined to see the end of the golden age of Moorish 
civilization in the Iberian Peninsula, a civilization under which the 
Jews had enjoyed a period of unusual toleration. When Moses was 
only thirteen years old, however, Cordova fell into the hands of a 
narrow and intolerant sect of Moslems, and Maimon and his family, 
together with most of the other Jews of the city, fled into exile. For 
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a time they found refuge at Fez in Morocco, but the threat of further 
persecution in 1165 drove the family to seek shelter elsewhere. They 
went to Palestine, but after the first two Crusades, which had reduced 
the Jewish population of that country to a mere shadow of what it had 
been the Holy Land was hardly likely to provide this family with a 
permanent resting-place. They turned therefore to Egypt, where 
there was a large Jewish population and where Maimonides spent 
the remainder of his life. 

Shortly after their arrival in Egypt the father died and the second 
son, David, a jewel merchant, was drowned in the Indian Ocean. 
Maimonides was left alone and poor, but although he was on the 
point of publishing the first of his great scholastic works, he refused 
to allow himself to depend upon his learning for his income, and 
immediately began to seek some other means of livelihood. He turned 
to medicine, and eventually won so great a reputation as to be appointed 
Court physician to the Sultan in Cairo. In his determination not to 
profit by his learning in sacred things Maimonides was at one with 
the greatest Jewish teachers. Many scholars whose names are still 
household words in the Rabbinic schools earned their living as 
cobblers and carpenters. To the Jewish mind it does not seem strange 
that the son of a carpenter should be called Rabbi, nor that a ‘Hebrew 
of the Hebrews and a Pharisee of the Pharisees’ should know how to 
support himself as tentmaker! 

The following quotation from a letter, written when he was already 
sixty-four years of age, to a Rabbi who had written to Maimonides 
asking for an interview, throws a very revealing light on the life of 
a Jewish physician of the twelfth century, and leaves us wondering at 
his amazing energy. ‘The following,’ he says, ‘is my daily occupation : 
I dwell in Fostat and the Sultan resides in Cairo. These two places 
are two Sabbath days’ journeys (about 1} miles) distant from each 
other. My duties to the Sultan are very heavy. . . . As a rule I 
repair to Cairo very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual 
happens I do not return to Fostat until the afternoon. Then I am 
dying with hunger. I find the antechamber filled with people, both 
Jews and Gentiles, nobles and common people, judges and _ bailiffs, 
friends and foes. I dismount from my animal, wash my hands, go 
forth to my patients and entreat them to bear with me while I partake 
of some slight refreshment, the only meal I take in the twenty-four 
hours. Then I go forth to attend to my patients who go in and out 
until nightfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly assure you, until 
two or three hours into the night. . . . When night falls I am so 
exhausted that I can scarcely speak. In consequence of this, 
no Israelite can have a private interview with me except on the 
Sabbath.’ 

Yet, for all his devoted work as physician and friend of rich and 
poor alike, it is for his work as a scholar and teacher that he is chiefly 
remembered to-day. Most of his writings, of course, are of interest 
chiefly to his fellow Jews, though it is to be hoped that such publica- 
tions as Canon Danby’s translation of the Mishnah into English, and 
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the English translation of the Talmud, of which the first eight volumes 
have just been issued, will enable even non-Jews to appreciate in a 
new way the importance of the work of such men as Maimonides. 
Two of his most important works, however, are of interest to Jews and 
non-Jews alike. 

The first of these, is his formulation of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Jewish faith. The Jews have always been hesitant about creeds and 
doctrines. ‘Judaism,’ they say, ‘is first and foremost a religion of 
action. The Law does not say, ‘Thou shalt believe this” or ‘Thou shalt 
not believe it,” but, ‘““Thou shalt do” or ‘“‘Thou shalt not do”’.’ Mai- 
monides therefore made a great contribution when he emphasized 
the importance of belief as the basis of all action. Although even 
to-day there are very few books by Jewish writers on Jewish Theology, 
the Daily prayers of the Synagogue include the recitation of a summary 
of Maimonides’ Statement of the Thirteen Articles of Jewish Faith. 
Space will not permit the quotation of them all but three may be 
quoted which are of particular interest to Christians: 


‘1. I believe with perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is the Author and Guide of everything that has been 
created, and that he alone has made, does make, and will 
make all things.’ 

‘12. I believe with perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah, and 
though he tarry, I will wait for him.’ 

‘13. I believe with perfect faith that there will be a resurrection 
of the dead at the time when it shall please the Creator, 
blessed be his name and exalted be the remembrance of him 
for ever.’ 


To Methodists it is of especial interest to know that the hymn, 
‘The God of Abraham praise,’ was written by Thomas Olivers, one 
of John Wesley’s preachers, in 1770, after he had heard a hymn based 
upon these thirteen principles sung in the Great Synagogue, Duke’s 
Place, London. He paraphrased the Hebrew, ‘giving it,’ he says, 
‘as far as I could, a Christian character,’ and asked the Rabbi for the 
tune to which the Hebrew verses were sung, and still are sung to-day ; 
the tune which we know as ‘ Leoni.’ 

The second of Maimonides’ works to which reference must be made 
is his ‘Guide for the Perplexed.’ Maimonides wrote this work for his 
contemporaries who had come under the influence of Greek philosophy. 
His aim was to prove that there could, in the last resort, be no antithesis 
between reason and faith. Many of the things which he said have an 
almost twentieth-century flavour about them, but he is remembered 
not so much for the content of his work as for the spirit in which he 
set about it. His influence extended far beyond the limits of his own 
community and it is generally recognized that the great Christian 
Theologians of the following century, and especially St. Thomas 
Aquinas, are to a very considerable extent indebted to Maimonides 
and especially to his ‘Guide for the Perplexed.’ The Jewish contri- 
bution to Christian thought by no means ended with St. Paul! 
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There were many in his own day who realized the greatness of 
Maimonides, but there were many who opposed and criticized him. 
To some the very idea of a reconciliation between religion and philo- 
sophy, between reason and faith savoured of heresy. This ‘guide, 
philosopher and friend’ of his people died in December, 1204, and 
was buried in Palestine. On his grave were two inscriptions, one of 
which was superimposed by a later hand. The first reads: 

Here lies a man, and still no man; 

If thou wert man, angels of heaven 

Must have overshadowed thy mother. 
The second reads: ‘ Here lies Maimonides ; an excommunicated heretic.’ 
But this bitter saying is not his people’s final verdict on Maimonides. 
They have a proverb now which runs: ‘From Moses to Moses (i.e. 
Moses Mendelssohn, who did so much for the emancipation of the 
Jews in Germany in the eighteenth century) there arose no such man 
as Moses (ben Maimon).’ 

W. W. Simpson. 





‘REALITY AND ILLUSION’ 


Tue publishers of this book! describe it as a profound attack upon 
the ‘doom philosophy’ by an author who has already made his mark 
by a work called Paradoxy. The theme is that a new civilization 
is taking shape beneath the present international turmoil, and that 
a new framework of values is called for, so that a standard may be 


set up in the light of which the new forces in science, art, morals and 
religion may be judged. It is thus a book for the guidance of the 
plain man in these difficult matters, and is written for the most part 
in untechnical language, whilst revealing a wide acquaintance with 
the relevant literature and showing considerable powers of fresh 
exposition. There is ample room for skilful popularization of the 
results of philosophy, and in America apparently a demand for it. 
Mr. Rothschild has turned an opportunity to account, and in this 
large, smoothly written, and aphoristic book has provided the inquir- 
ing citizen with an outline of philosophy bearing upon current questions. 
The inquirer has reason to be grateful, even if he has to pay rather 
expensively for his advice. 

Mr. Rothschild’s standpoint may be described as mildly Bradleian, 
for it is idealistic and monistic and tends to mysticism. The treatment 
is large and comprehensive, its chief defect being a lack of dialectic 
which leads to looseness and capriciousness of sequence. Topics are 
taken up and discussed in no special order, the result giving the 
impression of a collection of personal judgements rather than a system. 
The great watchword is ‘maturity’; things are good or bad according 
as they are mature, the idea being apparently that ‘ripeness is all.’ 
Maturity however is apparently only another name for wisdom, 
and has nothing to do with mere age. Furnished with this rather 


1 Reality and Illusion, by Richard Rothschild. (Harcourt Brace & Co., New York. 
$3.50.) 
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vague standard Mr. Rothschild proceeds to discuss in turn Aesthetics, 
Ethics, Religion, Art, Politics and Science, finishing off by showing 
how his results bear upon the quest of Happiness. The striking 
part of his analysis consists in showing how Reality is an aesthetic 
whole, consisting in the interplay of mind with its object, and hence 
is a continuous creation. Granted this, then rules and formulae in 
both science and morality fall into place as relatively unimportant, 
and religion itself becomes a reaching out to a mystical whole, in 
line with, but passing beyond, the higher special religions. 

The Arts are treated as embodiments of the ‘significant,’ their 
technique varying according to the materials they use, but all ending 
in symbolism expressive of the philosophy of the artist, that is to 
say his sense of values, of deepest reality. Thus the Madonna expressed 
the medieval view of woman, the Mona Lisa that of the Renascence. 
Greek tragedy signifies one view of life, Shakespearean tragedy another. 
Even the critic, professing to reveal his author’s view of the world, 
exhibits his own. So much is all true criticism creative. Similarly, 
History is, truly speaking, myth-making: the production of a hero 
—Napoleon, St. Francis or Shakespeare—who shall embody a people’s 
ideals. Scientific history is but a means to this myth-making. Society 
to-day is disorganized for lack of a political ‘myth,’ those of Liberalism 
having failed and not been replaced by more generous ones. Modern 
Science is for the time being the popular hope of salvation, but is 
liable to a great many philosophical criticisms, and is exposed to 
the charge of being trivial, superficial and in the end paradoxical. 
The chapters on Modern Science are indeed the best in the book, 
for they point the moral of the whole theme, namely, that happiness 
is to be found not in possessiveness but in creativeness, in largeness 
and comprehensiveness of view, and in a religious sense for fuller 
and richer wholes of being. 

ATKINSON LEE. 





‘WHAT I BELIEVE’?! 


THE Epworth Press in its ‘God and Life’ series has published a 
Symposium on What I Believe. Including the Editor, Rev. B. A. 
Barber, who has written a notable introduction, forty-three writers 
have contributed to the volume. They are all Methodists and quite 
adequately represent the diverse types of mind and schools of thought 
in the Methodism of to-day. All the replies are characterized by 
frankness, clearness, sincerity and an earnest desire to help. There 
is infinite variety of treatment and the starting-points are almost 
as numerous as the correspondents. One and all could say: 
God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out. 

We hope that this book will be widely read, not only by our large 

Methodist constituency but by the members of other Churches and 


1 What I Believe. A Symposium by forty-two eminent Ministers and Laymen, 
with an Introduction by the Editor. (The Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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by ‘the man in the street.’ The book is a gold mine for preachers 
and teachers. All thoughtful people will find much to clarify their 
thinking and edify their hearts. Young people, who are thinking their 
‘long, long thoughts,’ will be helped by these trustworthy testimonies, 

‘All men have not faith,’ the Apostle says, but he knew that faith 
was best and he spent his years in helping people to believe. We 
cannot compel faith but we can speak of the faith which is our life 
and we can help others to reach the position from which the truth 
can be seen. The vision which is faith comes in a moment. We 
suddenly see and wonder that we have not seen before. That is what 
Blake meant when he said: ‘He who does not know truth at sight is 
unworthy of her notice.’ 

The argument from design in Nature is still telling. It is often 
mentioned in this book. We quote Robert Armstrong’s testimony: 
‘If before my eyes I beheld upon a blank sheet forms and colours 
gradually emerging, and through many paintings-out and retouchings 
a perfect picture steadily appearing, I might not be able to see the 
artist or to understand the method of his artistry, but I should have 
no manner of doubt that an artist somewhere existed and somehow 
worked. And, when I consider how, from chaos and nebulosity all 
things have been compacted to shape and significance, and how. in 
all things, there glows not only the light of utilitarian purpose, but 
also the warmth of aesthetic appreciation, I stand amazed and exalted 
in the presence of God.’ 

‘I believe in God,’ is the first article of the Creed and we are reminded 
of Dr. Moffatt’s luminous rendering of Job xxxvi. 2: ‘There is still 
something to be said for God.’ Dr. W. Lansdell Wardle has something 
pertinent to say: ‘The foundation of my faith is the tremendous 
affirmation that begins the creed—‘‘I believe in God.” I cannot 
think that the wonders of the Universe, the exquisite adaptations of 
life on this planet, came about by blind chance. I believe in the infinite 
power and wisdom of God. Yet this brings me but little comfort, 
for when my brain reels with dizziness at the immensity of the universe 
of universes wherein this world is but a minute speck, my heart cries 
out with the Psalmist : ‘‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” 
How can I hope He cares for me? But I believe the all-wise is the all- 
loving, too. I believe this because I cannot suppose that the great God 
is less good than His creatures. And everything in human love and 
friendship is but the pale reflection of the wonderful love of God.’ 

Christ is the centre of this radiant book and readers will find much 
that will help in understanding the Incarnation, the Atonement and 
the centrality of Christ in History. All the testimonies are glowing. How 
could it be otherwise when men find that for them Christ is ‘all in all?’ 
Listen to Dr. H. G. Meecham: ‘What do I believe? Let me first of 
all amend the question. I prefer to say with John Oxenham: “Not 
what, but Whom?” My religious beliefs centre in a Person. . . . 
What I believe takes its character and content from this primary fact: 
“I know Whom I have believed.” . . . “God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
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Here I find the three vital facts of the Christian faith; God’s love, 
man’s sin, and the atoning ministry of Christ. . . . “God com- 
mendeth.”” There is only one letter of difference between “commend” 
and “command.” But their meanings are poles apart. God can 
only commend. He will not command. He has made me a free 
spirit; my love is mine to give or to withhold. . . . Christ is essential 
to both God and to man, that in Him the love of each for the other 
might meet its response.’ 

Here is W. E. Sangster’s joyful testimony: ‘I will not begin with 
what I believe. I will begin with what I know. I know that Christ has 
brought peace and harmony into my life and become the centre of all 
my joy. I know that He gives me power in temptation, courage in 
difficulty, and the tonic of a noble purpose to serve others, which 
unifies my personality and concentrates my aims. I am not satisfied 
to live; I want something to live for. In Jesus that deep demand of 
my nature is met.’ 

Dr. George Jackson quotes the confession of a Japanese Christian 
who had been educated in American Universities: ‘I am more and 
more drawn to Jesus and the power of His Word . . . I submit 
myself to Him as my brother, master, Lord and Saviour. . . . And 
I go farther . . . Jesus Christ is nearer to me than the Father. 
When I get despondent in regard to my faith in God, it is Jesus who 
brings God back to me. He represents to me . . . all the Divinity 
I can understand and He is God to me.’ 

It is inspiring to read these reverent and confident declarations. 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ We know what these con- 
victions have produced in the characters and lives of those who affirm 
them. James Ellis, as a preacher, states his creed under three heads. 
1. I believe in my own worth to God and man. 2. I believe that Life 
has a meaning and that the meaning is of God. 3. I believe that I can 
become part of God’s fellowship. His creed has become a Gloria, he says. 

There are glowing Methodist experiences in this book. Dr. Henry 
Bett is a fervent evangelist: ‘I believe in God, revealed through His 
Son and His Spirit. I believe that the Lord Jesus Christ was God 
manifest in the flesh, and that He bore the sims of the world on the 
Cross. I believe that any sinner who casts himself on the mercy of 
God in Christ may be forgiven, and may know it, and may have 
the peace of God in his soul. That is indeed glad tidings of great joy.” 
Dr. R. Newton Flew’s faith is triumphant in the hope of the future. 
‘We know that what He has bestowed on us already is so rich and full 
that it cannot possibly be interrupted by the accident of physical 
death, and that eternity itself will be the natural crown of this com- 
munion which we have been granted in time.’ 

‘The purpose of this book is that after reading it, i¢ may read you.’ 
There will be a rich quickening of mind and heart if this book is prayer- 
fully read. If we allow this book to read us, it will mean a new con- 
version and consecration. Our thanks are due to the Editor and 
Publisher and to all the contributors. 

J. G. Bowray. 
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LORD BROUGHAM 


Tue year of Trafalgar, 1805, has another powerful claim upon the 
recognition of posterity, for it witnessed the arrival in London of a tall, 
gaunt, exceedingly ambitious, entirely self-confident. young Scottish 
lawyer, named Henry Brougham. For the next thirty years he was 
to be the most dreaded, the most talked-of, and the most influential] 
man in the public life of these islands, and then, in what should have 
been his heyday, whilst he was still in his fifties, he fell from his exalted 
office of Lord Chancellor. It was no ordinary reversal of fortune, such 
as every politician must anticipate, but a permanent eclipse. He was 
to exist for another forty years, and die a nonagenarian, but his life 
was over. 

It was high time that a biography of Lord Brougham should be 
written, and though he has had to wait long for an interpreter, this 
great man at last stands before us in his high black ‘choker,’ and plaid 
trousers, thanks to an admirably written volume by Mr. G. T. Garratt, 
Lord Brougham (Macmillan, 15s. net). Probably the interval of a 
century was necessary for the appreciation of such a character as 
Brougham’s, for verily, he was a mountain of a man. It is a particular 
merit in Mr. Garratt’s work that he makes so plain that unbelievable 
world of corruption and nepotism which preceded the era of Reform. 
Government was concentrated in the hands of a few privileged families, 
who might as far as labels made a difference, call themselves ‘Whig’ 
or ‘Tory,’ but on one all-important matter were in complete agreement. 
It did not matter to them that five out of every six of their fellow- 
countrymen could neither read nor write, and were debarred from 
every right of citizenship; what did matter was that they and their 
relations should live upon the public funds, and they regarded any 
criticism of the existing order as an unpardonable indecency. Imagine 
their wrath when the young lawyer from Edinburgh, caring nothing 
for any of them nor for their feelings, arrived in town to act as their 
flail and scourge! The worst of him was that he was entirely irrepressible 
—they might snub him, and exclude him from a safe ‘nominated’ 
seat in Parliament, but it made no difference, for through pamphlets, 
and Edinburgh Review articles he tanned their hides and singed their 
hair, erect at such audacity, without the slightest mercy. Their 
hangers-on and supporters numbered amongst them many assiduous 
writers of diaries, and Brougham has suffered because the poisonous 
tittle-tattle of the Crokers, Creeveys, and Grevilles has been mistaken 
for history, but Mr. Garratt makes short work of them as reputable 
authorities. There were faults, deep and manifold, in Brougham’s 
character, and his biographer does not spare them, but he shows us 
clearly that whoever else may be regarded as a maker of Modern 
England, a conspicuous place must be found for the founder of London 
University, the champion of popular education, and the ardent advocate 
of the rights of the dispossessed, whether the victim was Queen 
Caroline, the injured consort of the despicable George IV, or a flogged 
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private in the Army. This book is a delight to read, and appears 
opportunely in the same year as the History of The Times (1785-1841), 
for between them they cover a vexed and perplexing epoch of our history 
about which we cannot know too much if we are to understand our 
own day and the problems which confront us. 


Witrrip L. Hannam. 





INTERPRETING THE UNIVERSE! 


Wuat kind of a world do we live in? Has it any meaning? Can it 
be explained? Must it be explained by its beginning or known by 
its end? Does the beginning demand God and does the end justify 
a belief in Him? Such questions are not otiose. The thoughtful 
Christian will always demand to know what interpretation can be 
put upon the universe and whether reason, when applied to the 
problem, can justify a Christian belief in God. The very universe 
must uphold, for the Christian, faith in God and in His purpose for 
the world. Domesticities of thought or religion are not enough. 
Neither is it sufficient to gaze in contentment or even with wonder 
upon the universe as Walt Whitman, turning aside from the evidence 
and argument of the astronomer, gazed upon the stars. The universe 
must be interpreted as well as gazed upon. To ‘stand and stare,’ 
though good and pleasant, is not the supremely important thing in 
a viable world. 

There are three main interpretations of the universe open to us— 
Preformation, Emergence and Creation; three conceptions of history 
which itself is a process of evolution. Preformationism has prevailed 
in Western thought until recent times. Indeed, though now out- 
moded in the realm of physics, it still prevails, in some degree, in the 
realm of biology. Advocates of the theory hold that life is pre- 
determined—created by God or by an equivalent for God—and is a 
mere unfolding of what was put there in the beginning. But the theory 
presents difficulties. It depends, on the one hand, upon just what 
the equivalent for God really is—First Principle, Substance, Life- 
Force or any other denomination—and, on the other hand, it makes 
the presence of evil (for evil is in the world) a natural outcome of 
creation. If the creator, therefore, is God in the Christian sense, a 
Christian theology, based on such an assumption, must make God 
the author of evil. And the antinomy cannot be resolved. Pre- 
formationists have, per se, to make God the creator of all that is. 
Whether the evil is conceived as microscopic or macroscopic is not 
vital. Evil is in the world. 

But the fact is—and to the physicists we owe the view—that the 
universe is not mechanistic and deterministic. Physicists, at least, 
have moved from that position. The world is regarded by them as 
pluralistic and indeterminate. To use J. E. Boodin’s expressive, if 
somewhat rhetorical, language, ‘The world in which we live is not a 

2 Three Interpretations of the Universe, by J. E. Boodin. (Macmillan 12s. 6d.) 
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safe guaranteed world, but a highly venturesome, thrilling and danger- 
ous world, in which we must create our réles, with the genius that is 
vouchsafed to us.’ Such must be said of the world viewed ontologically. 
And it is because of this established position that we have the belief 
in emergence, though here again note must be made of the fact that 
emergentists differ, some believing in mechanistic emergence and 
others in creative emergence. Yet just because it is now known that 
matter is indeterminate and has choice, and that this fact was not 
present in the account of the Preformationist conception of the world, 
we have this apparently truer interpretation. Life is not a mere 
unfolding. In the history of creation there is something more in an 
emergence than a mere coming together of objects—say, of atoms. 
There is ‘something other,’ or something plus. And this something 
plus is structure. It is not inherent in the emergent, yet it becomes 
the ‘soul’ of the emergent. And it is this fact of structure that leads 
to another account of the world from that of Preformationism. The 
modern Quantum Theory of physics has also made a difference in 
our view of the world. 

But to say that new qualities and characteristics are present to and 
with emergents is not enough. So far, it is but a naturalistic emergence. 
And if it is assumed that God and substance are identities, we are 
led to a belief in Pantheism. The propounder of materialistic emerg- 
ence, however, is saved from this position by regarding life as the 
result of an ‘accidental concatenation of atoms.’ Yet, like the creative 
emergentist, who, identifying substance with God, is led to accept 
a pantheistic world in that he sees Divine purpose only in evolutionary 
advance, the materialist emergentist declares only that life is indeter- 
minate without going on to state how or why. That there is a concaten- 
ation of atoms few will deny, and that God is acting Himself out 
through humanity many will affirm; but that the former is accidental 
and that the latter is conclusive, others will seriously question. For 
this reason, it may be as unsatisfactory to urge the sufficiency of 
Bergson’s Life-Force as to say with Walt Whitman: 

- whatever else withheld withhold not from us, 


Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Is it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it a dream, 

And failing it life’s love and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


In any case, we must see clearly the implications of such a position. 

The question of the ‘why’ and the ‘how,’ though important, is 
difficult. It is sufficient at the moment to state the fact that ‘physical 
entities have no characteristics and, indeed, have no existence except 
in specific fields. We come to know physical entities only in group 
interaction.’ And that might be applied biologically and psychologic- 
ally. Now these fields would appear to be structure or pattern. And 
life cannot be understood apart from this reference. It is the gestalt 
of the individual with the wider reference of the gestalt of the cosmos. 
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In brief, and to put it roughly, it takes the universe to explain the 
most infinitesimal part of life and it takes the most infinitesimal part 
of life to explain the universe. Yet that is not all. God is needed to 
explain both. For it is now confidently asserted by science that 
there is a constant attempt, or striving, by living matter to adjust 
itself to a higher pattern, thus making not only for continuity but 
for improvement. And the cosmic pattern not only allows for this but 
makes it possible. There is what Bertrand Russell calls ‘cosmic laziness’ 
to be accounted for—a reluctance within the individual or within 
organized life to reach the next stage. Furthermore, there is always 
the possibility of reversion. Still, directive action in life cannot be 
denied. Yet it must be clearly understood that directive action is not 
solely wrapped up in the interaction of atoms. Environment takes a 
hand. And environment involves structure and pattern. 

But, it might be urged, this is an explanation of the cosmos and not 
an interpretation of the nature of God. That is true. But the nature 
of God is known only by an attempt to understand how and what He 
creates. God is not essence, nor substance, nor stuff, nor matter, 
though these belong to reality. The nature of God can only be under- 
stood, it would seem, by having faith in the worth of life, as a reason- 
able deduction from the fact of cosmological improvement, and working 
back from that belief to a conception of His nature. Hence God is 
recognized as the Good in the beginning as at the end, and the Beautiful, 
too. And since God is not found in His fulness either microscopically 
or macroscopically, it can be pressed that God is spirit, as Jesus said. 
And spirit demands thought and will and feeling: it demands mind. 

That there is meaning in the universe all sciences appear clearly 
to indicate. Such meaning is reasonable enough ground for believing 
in progress. Yet there is also failure. There is in the world what 
is known as inertia. As the Preformationist sees it this is degradation. 
It is a lack of ‘willingness’ of some part of life to respond to a higher 
structure. Yet it is also true that in the universe there is a ‘power 
not our own’ that makes not only for righteousness but for order 
and perfection. This is the power, revealed to us most fully in Jesus, 
which we call God and whom Jesus taught us to address as ‘Our 
Father.’ That this power is not mere power ought clearly to be under- 
stood. It is a power coming from reality which itself is power. But 
not alone does God work. Men and women, like atoms, have power of 
choice. They can help to lift the inertia. They can, if they will, become 
little creators. To make God responsible for inertia or evil, either on 
the ground of the need for contraries or that God alone could have 
created it since in the beginning He created all, is hardly a truly 
Christian conception. Moreover, it involves the doctrine, when the 
scheme of God’s salvation of the universe is considered, of predestina- 
tion. But this is another matter. Faith requires that we shall not 
conceive the world as a contradiction of the nature of God. And God’s 
nature is good. That is why He is opposed to evil and desires that all 
men should co-operate with Him in its overcoming. 

T. W. Bevan. 
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THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS 


Jesus and the Word. By D. R. Bultmann translated by L. P. 
Smith and E. Huntress. (Ivor Nicholson & Watson. 6s. net.) 


Those who are acquainted with Professor Bultmann’s critical work 
on the Synoptic Gospels will be glad to have his constructive study 
of the message of Jesus translated into good English by two American 
ladies. He is one of the leaders of the Form-criticism movement in 
Germany, and this volume takes for granted the assumptions of that 
school. It assumes as a matter of course that we have in the Gospels, 
not the records of eye-witnesses or their disciples, but a tradition 
which has been shaped by a generation of Christian preaching and 
propaganda during the half century or so that had elapsed since the 
Passion. The result is that we cannot be sure of the order in which 
the events are described in our Gospels, or even of the accuracy of 
their details, though we can be reasonably certain that Jesus was 
originally connected with John the Baptist, that His followers believed 
that He was the Messiah, and that He was crucified by the Romans 
as a claimant to Messiahship. Many criticisms might be directed 
against this rather pessimistic conclusion, but a review of this book 
does not seem to be the place for them, as it is wholly concerned with 
the message of Jesus, not at all with His person. How His message 
and His person can be separated we have never been able to see, but 
this remark is, strictly speaking, irrelevant, for there is contained in 
the Gospels a message of Jesus about God and man, as distinct from 
His message about Himself, and any author has the right to restrict 
his field as he pleases. When we turn, then, to ask what has Dr. 
Bultmann to say about the message or ‘word’ of Jesus, we are amazed 
that since he has excluded so much, there should be so much left. 
The call of Jesus is addressed not to the individual, but the community ; 
it constitutes no exhortation to the cultivation of the inner life, but 
to decision. The coming of the Kingdom of God is not an event in time, 
but an act of God before which the chosen people of God stand in a 
crisis of decision ; it is a question of ‘either—or.’ The Sermon on the 
Mount does not present us with an ethical code, but with an absolute 
demand of God, which claims a man completely. There is no question 
of a change in ‘values,’ but of absolute surrender to Almighty God. 
World-reformation, humanitarian interests, are entirely absent from 
the teaching of Jesus ; sacramental ideas are an intrusion ; the present 
world-order is coming to an end and the new order is already exerting 
its pressure upon men, demanding an immediate and unequivocal 
answer to its challenge. 
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No bare summary can do justice to the power of Dr. Bultmann’s 
resentation of his thesis. We had the same sensation when we first 
read Schweitzer’s great book, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. At 
first it seemed that everything was being taken from us, and then 
out of the fragments a Spirit rose to utter a call that stirred the soul 
like a trumpet. The weakness of Dr. Bultmann’s position is this: 
if Jesus was no more than a deluded Jewish prophet—and the logic of 
our author’s thesis makes Him little more—how is it that He can stir 
the deepest within generation after generation of scholars who tell us 
that we can know nothing about His personality, and then proceed 
out of the ever-dwindling minimum which they leave us to make a 
portrait which has ‘feet and hands to carry a man away with’? Ought 
they not to ask the question, ‘Is He, then, nothing more than a prophet *? 
Is there not something faulty in their assumption that whatever can 
be regarded as good propaganda for the Christian preacher is necessarily 
the creation of the Church, not of Jesus Himself. Indeed, M. Loisy 
would seem to be more logical when he assigns the whole fabric of 
Christianity, not to Jesus, but to ‘the faith of Peter,’ and this is, as 
Dr. Taylor has shewn, a miracle beside which all the legends of the 
saints fade into tame commonplace. A community could not have 
created our Gospels ; in the Apocryphal Gospels, with their unutterably 
childish legends we see the community-mind actually at work. As 
for our Gospels, tear them limb from limb as you may, the spirit of 
immortal life is in them, as the work of such advanced critics as Bult- 
mann prove. If inspired individuals are after all behind our Gospels, 
we have Loisy’s alternative: ‘Either Peter made Jesus, or Jesus 
Peter’; no one can doubt which of these alternatives should be 


accepted by sane students of history. 
J. ALEXANDER FINDLAY. 


The Religion of the Hebrews. By C. Ryder Smith, B.A., D.D. 
(Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Many readers will welcome this new volume of the series ‘Great 
Religions of the East,’ edited by Dr. E. 8S. Waterhouse, and none with 
more pleasure than those who know how great has been the service 
rendered to Old Testament scholarship by the Principal of Richmond 
College in his earlier works. He has attempted an exceedingly difficult 
task in seeking to compress his subject within the compass of fewer 
than 150 pages; it would have been far easier for him to write five 
hundred on them. And, though at times the attempt has made 
the sentences seem rather staccato, he has succeeded admirably. 
The depth of learning underlying the book is mated, as is not often 
the case, with clarity of statement. The subject is treated under three 
heads—which exhibit the author’s homiletic gift. First the period 
from Moses to Elijah—Preparation. Then the great prophets— 
Consummation. And finally the period from the Return under Zerub- 
babel to the Fall of the Temple, a.p. 70.—Conservation. The style 
is fresh, and often epigrammatic. Of early Palestine the author says, 
for example, ‘we don’t know whether to compare it to a reliquary or 
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a sink; no one would compare it with a casket’; and such arresting 
sentences are frequent. On some minor points there will inevitably 
be differences of opinion. There is reason for believing that the divine 
name YHWH is quite as truly a title as ‘the Lord.’ We should dissent 
strongly from the interpretation given to the ‘still small voice,’ too. 
On more important matters we should hesitate to accept the com- 
paratively high place given to Samuel as a creator of the kingdom, 
and feel that the opposition of the great prophets to the sacrificial 
cult was less qualified than the author believes it to have been. But 
the general position of the book is one that commands our cordial 
assent, and we know of no volume which might more profitably be 
put into the hands of those who are seeking a concise and intelligible 
presentation of the religion of the Hebrews. When a further edition 
becomes necessary, as should certainly be the case, small corrections 
might be made on p. 44, 1. 18; p. 72, 1. 11; p. 104, 1. 11; p. 108, 1. 14, 


W. L. WarDLeE. 


The Vital Challenge of Biblical Certitude: Scripture or 
Sciolism. By C. W. Hale Amos, D.D. (Marshall, Morgan 
and Scott, Ltd. 6s.) 

The writer of this book has a fixed impression that the work of that 

rather provocative class of thinkers known as Modern Churchmen, 

together with the findings of many painstaking and much-criticized 


Higher Critics, has had a disintegrating effect upon the Scriptures. 
And not only that. It has brought confusion and collapse of faith to 
the faithful, caused the witness of the Church to be seriously impaired 
and made impossible to many an experience of power in the Holy 
Spirit. Hence the inclusion of the word, Sciolism, in the sub-title of 
the book. Higher Critics and Modern Churchmen are alleged to be 
wilfully or unconsciously satisfied with, and to be guilty of, a superficial 
knowledge of the Bible. Scholasticism is regarded as thoroughly 
discredited. Here is an expression of Fundamentalism, saved from 
certain crudities only because the author, presumably requiring a 
satisfactory meaning of words to fit in with his own belief, not only 
tolerates but welcomes Textual or Lower Criticism. Yet it is not a 
little amusing to discover that while he over-seriously takes the Higher 
Critics to task for attempting an ‘interpretation’ of the Scriptures, 
the author himself has his own special theories concerning Biblical 
language and its meaning. That the author believes the meaning 
he attaches to certain language is the correct one, is all too clear. 
With a defiance born of the need to defend, the author, in a treatment 
of the opening verses of Genesis—these being regarded as vital to 
the whole truth of Scripture—attempts to show that science, 
psychology and philosophy do not undermine the Biblical position. 
Indeed, he urges, the Scriptures cannot be undermined, being the 
word of God and, therefore, with the exception of the need to re- 
interpret the language, literally true. Those scientists who challenge 
the Scriptural position are not ‘true’ scientists. Darwinism is not 
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‘true’ science. Miracles are being proved true by ‘true’ scientists. 
The Bible story of Genesis is true according to ‘true’ science. There 
is no need to say that the Bible is not a science text-book. ‘True’ 
science harmonizes with the statements of Scripture. This is yet 
another book, written with sincerity and a praiseworthy desire to 
advance the spirit of religion, born of a pitiable anti-intellectualism, 
directed against scholasticism and arising from fear. We imagine 
that fundamentally it is the fear of freedom of thought, with all the 
uncertainty and lack of uniformity involved in such freedom, that 
is responsible for such a point of view. There are those, however, 
who, accepting all the risks of freedom, are thankful for the help 
provided by scholars who believe in the enlarging and advancing truth 
of Scripture. T W.B 


God’s Search for Man. By Karl Barth and E. Thurneysen. 
(T. & T. Clark. 6s.) 


Under this generic title are grouped eighteen sermons which are 
unrelated in any other respect. A preface by one of the translators 
indicates that the selection of the sermons for reproduction from various 
German publications has not been determined by any thought of order 
or sequence. The translators also disavow any intention of promoting 
Barthianism and forestall any criticism by denying that the sermons 
argue about God or seek to establish a case for a peculiar theology. 
It is only fair, however, to say that the Barthian position is maintained 
all through and is far from being as irrelevant as is averred. In common 
with the previous volume of sermons, Come, Holy Spirit, by the same 
authors, this volume has the merit of indicating to English readers 
what the preaching of Barthian theologians is like. It has all the merits 
and at least some of the limitations of the Barthian outlook. Dogmatic 
certainty and perfect assurance based on the unquestioned authority 
of God’s Word give that note of authority which seems so elusive to 
those who have been schooled in the modern teaching of Biblical 
Criticism. But many will wonder whether such simple certainty is 
not purchased at too great a price when it absolutely denies all human 
initiative and worth. It is interesting to note too, how prominent in 
these sermons is the allegorical interpretation of Scripture. The 
sermons are described as expository—but the expositions are of 
Barthian theology rather than of the plain meaning of the text. 
Nevertheless the whole volume throbs with life. A faith strong and 
fearless, in God and His purpose for the world; a hope, born not of 
what man can do for himself, but of what God has done and will do 
for him; and a love, not fitfully arising out of man’s debased nature, 
but emanating from the eternal heart of God; these are the dominant 
notes. As a corrective of the humanistic trend of so much of our 
theology and our preaching this volume will come as a salutary 
reminder of the sovereignty of God and the authority of His counsels. 
For that we cannot but be grateful. That the impetus of the discovery 
or re-discovery of a forgotten aspect of the truth has carried its 
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discoverers to a point where their own position needs a corrective is not 
to be wondered at. But those will be best able to appreciate the value 
of these sermons who realize that God’s Search for Man is the Christian 
reply to Man’s Search for God and not its denial. 


RosBert E. RosBerts. 


The Modern Approach to the Old Testament. By Rev. Jewett 
C. Townsend. (George Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 


The author, an American minister, has written for the pastor and 
Bible-student rather than for the scholar. His aim has been to be 
comprehensive rather than detailed, and to avoid the use, as far as 
possible, of technical terms. There are, first, six chapters on the 
virtues of the modern approach to the Bible, and these are followed 
by nine chapters in which short summaries of the various books of 
the Old Testament are given, together with such ‘Introduction’ 
as is necessary to an understanding of them. There is one chapter 
dealing with some aspects of the development of the religion, and a 
concluding chapter on the Apocrypha. We notice that the author 
uses the term ‘The Old Testament Apocrypha’ in a much wider sense 
than is usual, including under it, not only the ‘extra’ books of the 
Alexandrian Canon, but also such writings as the Sibylline Oracles 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. He omits the Book of 
Enoch, and includes the unimportant and doubtful Fifth Book of 
the Maccabees. The book, generally speaking, will be of considerable 
help to those who approach the modern point of view for the first 
time, though we find that, on occasion, the author’s desire to avoid 
technicalities has led him into inaccuracies. For instance, Terah died 
in Haran, not Padan-aram; the dualism of post-exilic Judaism was 
due to Persian rather than to Babylonian influences; and surely the 
worship of Jehovah ‘as the great God among the gods’ is henotheism 
rather than polytheism. 
NORMAN SNAITH. 


The Coming of Aissa. By Oliver Baldwin. (Grayson & 
Grayson. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Oliver Baldwin has joined the growing company of those who feel 
the urge to tell over again the story of Jesus Christ, and to tell it 
differently than in the New Testament. Those who remember Farrar 
or Didon as they read this attempt, in some ways the most significant 
of recent attempts, to interpret the meaning of Jesus, will be aware 
of the distance travelled towards realism and romanticism. The 
manner of quoting the teaching of Jesus is accurate and certainly 
reverent, but Lew Wallace and Marie Corelli are in the line of tradition 
that leads up to this performance, and apocryphal records lend 
something to it. The result is not convincing. If Jesus is as depicted 
here it is not easy to understand why so much consideration is concen- 
trated upon Him. Yet, even in such a setting as this, His teaching 
marks Him as more than other sons of men. The divinity of Jesus 
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is denied, but the question: ‘Who is this Son of Man?’ remains un- 
answered. The literary workmanship is excellent. Many will boggle 
at the strange transformation of familiar names. Aissa ben Yusuf 
of El Naseerta!—there is no escape here from the defects of the forty 
books on Jesus Mr. Baldwin read that were not ‘either human, logical 
or even understandable.’ Jesus is the only son of Miriam, the young 
second wife of Joseph. With some of His elder half-brothers His 
relations were unhappy. His birth was at Nazareth, where also His 
mission began. The Davidic descent was a delusion, the visit to 
Egypt did not happen. Wise men did not visit Him, He travelled 
to the East and learned much from religious teachers of Persia and 
India. His career, after His return, was unpremeditated. An 
attractive romance is constructed by manipulating the records. 
Suggestions about Peter, who goes straight from denial to leadership, 
and Judas, duped by the Pharisees and the instrument of stealing 
the dead body of Jesus, are not convincing. The suggestion concerning 
the empty tomb is, indeed, bathos. It will be interesting to see what 
Mr. Baldwin makes of his promised story of Aissa’s return, if ever he 
should write this. As a romance with an invented hero this book 
would not have been possible. It will arouse interest because of its 
subject. As a life of Jesus Christ it belongs to a fashion that will 
pass. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 


The Prophets of the Bible. By Henry Cook, M.A. (Student 


Movement Press. 5s. net.) 


The writer of this book is minister of the Ferme Park Baptist Church, 
London, and what led him to write it was the response evoked by 
courses of Sunday evening lectures on the Prophets. The sub-title, 
‘The Canonical Prophets, who they were and what they did,’ gives a 
fair idea of the scope and purpose of the volume. The several prophets 
are dealt with in chronological order, and the three main sections 
of the book are appropriately headed the Pre-Exilic, the Exilic, and 
the Post-Exilic Periods respectively. A general introduction deals 
with Prophecy and Prediction, Prophecy and Inspiration, The Litera- 
ture of Prophecy, The Message of Prophecy, and Christ and Prophecy. 
The sub-titles of the chapters admirably summarize the message of the 
prophet ; for example, ‘Isaiah : The Statesmanship of Faith,’ ‘Obadiah : 
The Hymn of Hate.’ Mr. Cook is familiar with current critical discus- 
sions, but he does not allow debatable questions to obscure his main 
purpose of bringing out the religious message of the prophets for 
their own times and for ours. The book is so clearly and forcefully 
written that it presents no difficulty to the reader who begins with 
no knowledge of the subject. There is nothing that is new in it; but 
ministers who wish to preach or lecture on the prophets will see here 
how it can be successfully done. We may note one or two slips: 
Jeroboam is sometimes spelt Jereboam, and Cyrus is described as 
king of Ansham—it should be Anshan. 
C. R. Norra. 
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The Heavenly Octave: A Study of the Beatitudes. By F. W. 
Boreham, D.D. (The Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


This volume is one of a series which is being published by The Epworth 
Press under the general title, ‘God and Life.’ In such a series it is 
fitting that there should appear a worthy exposition of the Beatitudes. 
After reading The Heavenly Octave, one feels that no one could have 
been asked to prepare such an exposition more fittingly than Dr. 
Boreham, and none could have discharged the commission more 
adequately. Boreham seems to be inexhaustible. One turns to a 
new book from his pen with pleasant expectancy ; here the expectancy 
is abundantly fulfilled. The titles prefixed to the eight studies are 
entirely felicitous; and each study is a gem. There is wealth of 
illustration and allusion from East and West ; from ancient and modern. 
(Has Dr. Boreham read everything? He certainly has the discerning 
eye and an associating mind.) Yet the book is far from being a com- 
pendium of quotations and borrowed ideas, strung together by appro- 
priate comments. It is Boreham speaking: and Boreham’s own 
message which is being conveyed and illumined. The message itself 
is real, vital and penetrating. Although there is a facility of expres- 
sion which carries one irresistibly along, this is no affair of ‘afternoon 
tea.’ It is good, solid food; food for reflection, and stimulant for 
subsequent action. These studies are great for preaching; but trans- 
lated into life, as the Doctor would manifestly have them be, they are 
greater still. One predicts that The Heavenly Octave will become a 
classic among the literature of the Beatitudes. It is profitable for 
meditation: a tonic for the questing spirit: an enlightenment for the 
inquiring mind. One abstains deliberately from quoting: the book 
is worth reading and reading again. Although each chapter is a 
high achievement, the one entitled: ‘The Delicious Hunger,’ is unique. 
Therein one seems to leap the years, and walk with John Bunyan as 
he tells of his Pilgrims: goodly company for any man to keep; and 
Dr. Boreham is not unworthy to be there. The book is well produced, 
clear print on good paper, and well bound; and altogether, at three 
shillings and sixpence, it is cheap. 
WILFRID HARPER. 


The Foundation of the Christian Faith. By Dr. A. Lukyn 
Williams. (Heffer. Cambridge. 3s. 6d.) 


This book aims to present to honest thinkers, whether Jews or 
Christians, the Lord Jesus as the Christ, and to answer some difficulties 
concerning His person and claims. The objective is successfully 
reached. Its appeal will discover to the grouper and the groper the 
sound ethical basis on which Christianity rests. The writer is an 
acknowledged authority on Judaism and in New Testament scholar- 
ship. The foundation of the Christian faith is considered in terms of 
personality, first in Israel and then in Jesus of Nazareth. The resultant 
difficulties and questions are resolved in the concluding section of 
the book. The promise to Abraham is carefully appraised. Herein 
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is history which we may see repeated. The present distress of the 
chosen yet persecuted people is a challenge to their repentance which 
is the only way of deliverance. The Old Testament is the record 
of the training of a nation whose spiritual life was often submerged 
in external worship. Ethical holiness rather than physical prowess 
or religious observance is the standard of life. These lesser concerns 
resulted in the rejection of Jesus. The section devoted to Jesus is 
of utmost value. The author argues the moral grounds of Christ’s 
appeal. The person of Jesus is the foundation of our faith. The 
chapter on the Kingdom of Heaven as the Rule of God is absolutely 
convincing as is the condition of its success. The Fourth Gospel is 
rightly regarded as the considered faith of Christians. The attraction 
of Jesus Christ for the believer to-day is vital and complete. He 
claims our utter devotion. The problems of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion and the Mosaic laws as well as the significance of the Sacraments 
are frankly faced and well resolved. The appendices, notes and 
index complete a book which should have the widest circulation 
and be of the greatest service to the advocate of, as well as the seeker 
after, Christ and the Christian faith. 
J. Henry Marti. 


The Philosophy of a Biologist. By J. 8. Haldane. (Oxford 
University. 6s. net). 


This is a very important book by one supremely qualified to write it. 
Professor Haldane’s standing as a biologist is universally recognized, 
and his ‘competence in purely philosophical studies gives special 
importance’ to his conclusions. After a very thorough examination 
of the relationship of Philosophy to Physical Science, to Biology, 
and to Psychology, he devotes a most valuable chapter to Philosophy 
and Religion. This should be read by all ministers who seek a philo- 
sophical vindication of Religion. Expert though he is in Biology, 
Professor Haldane is not content to rest in the knowledge of his 
particular science. He seeks a synthesis which will include not only 
the truncated sciences, but ‘all experience.’ For him the most import- 
ant part of experience is Religion. His teaching regarding the centrality 
and value of Personality in the universe is of special importance. The 
fashion of regarding Personality as of little consequence in the vast 
scheme of things has gone. Personality is enormously rich, the richest 
part of all life. ‘It includes the striving after right, the search for 
truth, and the perception of beauty. We cannot interpret these, 
right, truth, and beauty, in any other way than that an all-embracing 
personality manifests itself in individual personality. Religion is the 
recognition of all-embracing Personality as God.’ The above quota- 
tion gives some clue to Mr. Haldane’s general conclusions. The real 
universe is a manifestation of God, and its scientific aspects are only 
partial interpretations of it. 
WrituaM Porter. 
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Religious Thought in France in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Canon W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 


This book appears to fill a gap in the recent history of religious thought 
as far as concerns the average English reader. The religious thought 
of Germany during the nineteenth century is a more familiar field. 
And it will be seen how contemporary German thought was not without 
its influence on France, as, indeed, it was not without it on England, 
An additional advantage is possessed by this book in that it does not 
artificially interpose a terminus at the close of the nineteenth century: 
we are enabled to follow the most modern developments as they over- 
flow into the twentieth. The author opens with a notice of the Posi- 
tivist religion, the creed of human progress through science. Its 
background is pantheism, its foreground humanity, its immortal future 
an impersonal survival in human memory. Mark Pattison’s account 
of a visit of his to a Comtist service in London is given as marking the 
comparative unimportance of this religion as he saw it. ‘Three persons 
and no God’ is what he found. In France the situation was perhaps 
more difficult ; there were at any rate more ‘persons.’ There the clash 
of science with religion produced even more difficulties than in nine- 
teenth-century England; yet out of the difficulties came a renewed 
feeling after a deeper theology. Humanism was not enough; man 
was no object of his own worship. So natural religion in France 
took up the search, prompted no doubt by English Deism, its spiritual 
inferior, and upheld a theism which confronted the sceptics even 
though it failed to convert them. 

Dr. Simpson brings his readers to the deeper theology when he intro- 
duces us to French Protestantism, whether older or newer. The older 
Protestantism was in large measure a revival of older evangelical 
traditions. In its orthodoxy it proclaimed the Doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and Redemption through the Son of God, 
and asserted that the authority of revealed truth in the Bible had 
precedence over such authority in the Church. The newer Protestan- 
tism was liberal, critical. To Auguste Sabatier, Christianity does not 
consist in the revelation of supernatural dogmas; Christ’s Divinity is 
too good to be true. Dogma there must be, not the cold collection of 
beliefs which criticism and rationalism have rather reduced, but vital 
convictions of the soul, not dictated by the Church, but grasped by 
the individual. 

In the place of religions of authority we need a religion of the 
Spirit. No external authority of any person will suffice, not even 
that of Christ (he adds uncomfortably); the authority of the truth 
enshrined in the teaching of Christ, that it is which can alone 
meet our need. All this is almost like shirking the issue, and if 
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Sabatier does it Albert Réville does it yet more. His dictum is 
that the dogma of the Deity of Christ was worked up after His death, 
and is by now quite out of date. And so with other Liberal Protes- 
tants: dogmas gradually disappear and morals remain, the final arbiter 
being the individual conscience. Ménégoz, for instance, evidently has 
no notion of what the Early Fathers meant by the ‘Persons’ within the 
Godhead. It is sufficient for him that ‘Father and Son represented a 
moral relationship, not a metaphysical.” Again, Couchoud found him- 
self in difficulties concerning the Person of Christ. Christ could not 
have been a mere man; Jews would never deify a man, a crucified man. 
Yet the Incarnation is unthinkable; ‘the modern mind is unable to 
appreciate a Personality who is at home in two worlds.’ Couchoud’s 
simple conclusion is, therefore, that Jesus never existed at all. The 
Divinity of our Lord was a veritable stumbling-block to the newer 
French Protestants, nevertheless Dr. Simpson is right in his remark that 
‘if the supernatural is ruled out Jesus Christ cannot be explained.’ 
Redemption to such men was also pared down. Ménégoz believes that 
the righteous expiate their own sins through undeserved suffering, and 
Monod joins him in the assertion that men are saved by faith independ- 
ently of any opinions of the intelligence. Only Frommel of the newer 
Protestants here illustrated upheld the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. 
Along with such beliefs goes the statement that the Church as a whole 
is invisible, and that Apostolical Succession is non-existent. Like 
the older Protestants of France the newer would say that Protestantism 
rests on the Bible ; but, in practice, it is on as much of the Bible as the 
individual may consider that criticism has left. 

Modernism within the Roman Catholic Church tells a similar story, 
and Dr. Simpson sums up his account of Loisy’s revolt with the ques- 
tion : ‘Is the non-religious the competent determiner of the value of the 
Christian Revelation?’ He sees the danger in his chapter on The 
Future of Religion, where suggestions have occurred in French minds 
that philosophy, morality, art, nature, and the rest, might satisfy the 
human spirit; and his next chapter calls to the rescue the influence 
of Bergson, with his insistence on the essential need of a spiritual 
religion. 

The two last chapters on outstanding Preachers in Paris and 
Literary Men attracted to the Church draw to a conclusion a book 
of great interest. Of the latter, one was attracted to the Church by 
the appeal of the aesthetic, another by the need for a more moral life. 
Certain of them would discover life in its deeps so that they would 
the better warn their readers. So of Bourget Dr. Simpson has quoted 
from Irving Babbitt’s comment: ‘We are inclined to ask whether the 
modern man has not lost in force of will and character more than an 
equivalent of what he has gained in scientific knowledge of life.’ 
Dr. Simpson is a sure guide throughout the period he so excellently 
describes, and this volume of his will be invaluable to all students 
of it. 

H. WatKIN-JONES. 
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Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance. By Nesca A. Robb, 
M.A., D.Phil. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 


This is a monograph which maintains the very best traditions of Eng- 
lish scholarship. The whole subject needed an exposition such as is 
given in this volume, and needed it all the more because of the special 
character of the period. Dr. Robb prefers (and, as we think, quite 
rightly) to speak of the Neoplatonism rather than of the Platonism 
of the period. That strain of philosophical influence was a very real 
and very significant factor in the poetry and prose of the age, and also 
in the contemporary art, though it was so diffused and so subtle an 
influence that it is far from easy to assess it with any detailed accuracy. 
This difficult task has been achieved in these pages with singular 
success. It is ungracious to criticize a book for not doing what it 
does not profess to do, but we could wish that the lines of philosophical 
descent had been traced further back in some directions. Ambrogio 
Traversari and Paolo Toscanelli are both mentioned in these pages. 
Both were friends of Nicholas of Cusa, and we know that Leonardo 
da Vinci at any rate was definitely influenced by Toscanelli. How 
much of the Neoplatonism of the time came by way of the Cusan? 
The Neoplatonist influence is traced through the writings of Petrarch, 
the Platonic Academy of Florence, the Medicean circle, the curious 
literary convention of the ‘Trattato d’Amore,’ and the lyrics of 
Michelangelo. It must be confessed that, full of interest as all this 
is for the student alike of letters and of philosophy, it is something of 
a literary backwater. All the more credit is due to Dr. Robb for 
exploring it so thoroughly. But while it cannot be said that the 
period produced any great poetry, in the absolute sense of the phrase, 
it was an age of remarkable distinction in art, and the chapter on 
Neoplatonism and art is one of the most suggestive: sections of the 
book. The verse translations in the volume are of a distinguished 
quality, and some are really brilliant successes in technique. Dr. 
Robb’s versions of the ‘Non so s’é la desiata luce’ and the ‘Per qual 
mordace lima’ of Michelangelo are as delicate examples of translated 
verse as we have seen for many a day. The book is a fine achieve- 
ment in every sense. 
Henry BET. 


Science and the Human Temperament. By Erwin Schrédinger. 
Translated by James Murphy. Foreword by Lord 
Rutherford of Nelson. (George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


The revolution that drove this brilliant physicist from his chair in 
Berlin to a temporary chair in Oxford may be, on the long range view, a 
lesser revolution than that in our ways of thinking of the universe of 
which these essays are expressive. Those who have not kept abreast of 
the startling changes in scientific conceptions during the past ten 
years will open their eyes wide with astonishment as they read. The 
Quantum physics and Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy principle have 
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brought strange things to our ears. Schrédinger evidently leans to 
the view that the laws of nature are statistical in character and that 
the notion that behind statistical regularity there lies casual authority 
is an unproven assumption. The idea of absolute casuality is a dogma, 
not « fact, and indeterminism is as possible a position as determinism. 
That a scientist should throw doubts upon casuality and determinism 
is as strange a happening as if a theologian threw doubt upon sin and 
grace! The new physics is far more revolutionary than the new 
theology. A cleverly expressed essay deals with the human and 
temperamental factor in science. In the humanistic sciences it is 
clear that such a factor may enter. But physical science has 

as a model of stark objectivity. Schrédinger shows that the path of 
research in physical science is a narrow track amidst a huge un- 
explored territory. That track is followed because the feet of previous 
explorers have marked it, or because the temper of the times finds it 
attractive. Thus does temperament enter into even the stricter 
sciences, for they are found to deal with the fields which appeal to the 
fashion of the age of which they form a part. Mr. Murphy, in his 
introduction, makes it clear that Berkeley is coming into his own 
again through the unlikely medium of the physical scientists. Schro- 
dinger’s essays should be read by all who want some idea of the new 
temper of science, of which they form a brilliant expression. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


Methodist Good Companions. By G. Elsie Harrison, B.A. 
(Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The charm of this addition to the ‘God and Life’ series lies in the way 
that it invests familiar scenes with fresh beauty and lights up the story 
of noted men and women of the past. They step to our side as good 
companions and open their hearts to us without reserve. The writer 
enhances the charm of her studies by links from her own family records 
which show how one generation is bound to another by associations 
which stretch from the Pacific to Cornwall and Haworth Parsonage 
and far North to William Sanderson’s death-bed at Brechin. Grace 
Murray is in the forefront, sacrificing her heart’s desire to save the 
Evangelical Revival from losing its pilot. That is a new rendering of 
an old tragedy and the lady stands out in all her fascination, nursing 
tired preachers to health but sending them back to the world with 
broken hearts. In Wesley’s case religion hung in the balance. The 
stakes were high but the powers of darkness gambled too confidently 
on the weakness of human nature. The battle was well-nigh lost yet 
gloriously saved by the insight and sacrifice of a woman. John Nelson 
stands out in these papers as one of the great soldiers of the Evan- 
gelical Revival who was borne to his grave in a veritable triumphal 
procession. He carried off Wesley from the anguish of his parting 

with Grace Murray to regain courage and hope by preaching on Birstall — 
Hill. But Nelson is not the only good companion of Birstall. The 
mother of Joseph and William Sanderson was married nine days before 

35 
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Nelson was pressed for a soldier. Both her sons became Methodist 
preachers and Mrs. Harrison herself is William’s great-great-grand- 
daughter. The story of the brothers is not the least attractive part 
of the second paper in this volume. Then we find ourselves in the 
presence of the man who forged Methodism into a weapon capable of 
piercing the dragons of slavery and arrogant intolerance in Church and 
State. Jabez Bunting appears on the scene at Grace Murray’s funeral 
and preaches from her own text which had given Wesley hope in 1749: 
‘I had utterly fainted, but that I believe verily to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living.” We watch Bunting grow and 
measure his greatness and its drawbacks as Joseph Fowler’s Confer- 
ence Notes reveal it. It is a portrait that never loses its vitality and it 
is here, arresting and overwhelming. Then comes the story of the 
Cornish farmhouse which sent out John Adams, the discoverer of 
Neptune, and his brother Thomas who went as a missionary to the 
Friendly Islands with Maria French as his wife to whom Jabez Bunting 
had turned his eyes and whose daughter became Mrs. Harrison’s 
mother. There is a romance as strange and delightful as ever knit 
different worlds together. No lover of the Brontés can afford to miss 
‘Reactions in Haworth Parsonage,’ where the ‘mad Methodist Maga- 
zines’ set their stamp on the work of the three famous sisters and 
William Grimshaw, in disguise, is part of the personnel of Wuthering 
Heights. John Smith Simon comes last into the group of good 
companions but no portrait is more skilfully drawn. He is really 
responsible for the entire portfolio for the master-strokes of that 


picture brought the commission from a discerning editor for the whole 
series of portraits. 


JOHN TELFORD. 


The Ethics of Power, or the Problem of Evil. By Philip Leon. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Professor Leon’s brilliant work is not a support of the ethics of power, 
but is a trenchant criticism of such ethics, written in a lively style 
sprinkled with striking aphorisms and shrewd epigrams. The author 
possesses a subtle mind with quite remarkable powers of analysis. 
Psychologically he is influenced by Adler and F. Kiinkel. Though he 
makes no mention of it it is not difficult for a student of the great 
Hebrew prophets to trace the effect of their moral conceptions. 
Professor Leon’s treatment revolves round the disharmony of egotism. 
When he says that the essence of egotism is nihilism one is forcibly 
reminded of the phrase: ‘Who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity.’ 
Indeed, that could fittingly have been the motto of this unusually 
clever exposition of egotism. The argument is finely drawn, but is 
redeemed from too much abstraction by cogent examples from life 
and literature. So apt are some of these concrete illustrations that 
the reader finds himself wondering whether the text or the example 
came first to the author’s mind. Professor Leon repeatedly speaks of 
‘thinking-through’ a problem, and ‘thinking-through’ is what he 
invites the reader to do. Goodness may spring from a pure heart, 
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but it will land in the wrong place unless directed by a clear head. 
Somewhat perversely the author disclaims that his book is about the 
Good. Evil, he says, is the theme. If we are to arrest the decay 
of civilization we must study Evil. We have not to wait until the 
next war for that decay—it has already set in and the sign of it is the 
brutalization and barbarization of ethical ideas. The arch-villain 
of Evil is egotism. Egotism is the lie of lies. It can make people 
more or less honestly believe that black is white, and, unfortunately, 
act accordingly. Appetition—(conscious or unconscious conation)— 
relates to a particular process. Egoism or Ambition presides over a 
system of appetitions and may be good or evil—as a matter of fact 
egoism enters into Goodness. Egotism introduces a ‘willing’ beyond 
the process. It is ‘supervenient and parasitic upon appetition.’ It 
treats a particular as if it were an absolute—the essence of the egotistic 
lie. The egotist’s thinking and believing is not simple thinking and 
believing, it has the evil plus—‘it is not a purely theoretic attitude 
but an affair of the will.’ A part of reality is conceived as the Whole, 
the egotist himself being part of the reality which is the Absolute, and 
the rest of reality is regarded as unreal. Process is arrested and that 
which should be means to an end has become the end. This is the 
highway to madness. The best illustrations of the perversion are to 
be found in mental cases, but it is an affliction of modern life as may 
be seen in the circumstance that ‘Contemporary imaginative literature 
is becoming more and more a branch of Psychopathology.’ Totally 
incompatible with moral life is the egotistical ‘lust for power, conceit, 
ambition’—the ‘lust’ for power, not the power itself. (Again cp. 
the Scriptural notion of ‘pride.’) The egotist does not say, ‘Evil, 
be thou my good,’ he is too confused for that !—the egotist says : ‘Good, 
be thou my evil,’ a much more disastrous wickedness, which results 
in denouncing the genuinely moral man as being immoral and even 
devilish. In collective egotism that is ‘writ large’ in persecution. 
However earnest the persecutor may be, or from what apparently 
high motives he may be acting, he is never totally innocent and 
deluded, there is always a sinister element, the personal ‘willing’ 
which inculpates him. After some scathing remarks on the new ally 
which the egotist finds in the doctrine of sublimation, often ‘mere 
mythology,’ and more often ‘sheer nonsense,’ we are told that what is 
needed is ‘a Copernican revolution resulting in the agathocentric 
view replacing the egocentric outlook.’ (Again, conversion and re- 
birth?) The moral nisus cannot be satisfied by anything less than a 
change of heart, resulting, of course, from a clarification of the mind. 
After considering the ebullition of world egotism since the war, and 
seeking its antidote, Professor Leon significantly concludes that ‘for 
the firmest enunciation of the only morality we must go to the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition with its realization of God who is personality or 
Love or Goodness.’ The work can be strongly recommended as a 
fearless and strikingly able attempt by an acute and well-informed 
scholar to deal with a matter of living interest. Those who circum- 
scribe the ‘cold light of reason’ to Olympian detachment from life 
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will doubtless accuse Professor Leon of ‘preaching’—a very grave 
crime in the eyes of the bloodless scientist! Let us hope that it is long 
before Professor Leon succumbs to this type of anaemia. 


ERNEST BARRETT. 


Ether and the Living Universe. By W. G. Hooper, Ph.D. 
(Daniel. 6s. net.) 


A book that proposes to solve all problems of science, philosophy and 
religion in these days when knowledge is so rapidly annexing new terri- 
tories should bring with it convincing credentials. Dr. Hooper tells us 
that he has ‘through the last half century traversed along each of the 
three paths, and has sought to unify the three great streams of know- 
ledge . . . into one co-ordinated system of universal truth.’ He is 
an amazing man. In the spare time of a life devoted to business and 
the further claims of a local preacher, Y.M.C.A., and Temperance 
worker, he started, with no preliminary technical training, to write a 
book, impelled by a Voice that could not be silenced. His first book, 
in its teaching about the nature of ether, anticipated, he claims, what 
more recently has been taught by prominent scientists. He also 
claims to be the harmonizer of what Hermes, Moses, Plato, Pythagoras, 
Kepler, Herschel, Kelvin, Faraday, J. Clark Maxwell, Lodge, and a 
host of others have taught. Any principle of the Universe that cannot 
be understood by the ordinary person is unhesitatingly challenged ‘as 
contrary to Divine Wisdom and Divine Love.’ Dr. Hooper has 
travelled much and conversed with leaders of New Thought. For 
confirmation or otherwise of the claims made to reconcile all contro- 
versies his book must be read. It is not simple, certainly it is not 
complete, for again and again explanations of matters taught dog- 
matically are promised in books not yet published. Thus all problems 
are not resolved for the reader. The attempt to make the cosmogony 
of Genesis conform with the cosmic universe that commends itself to 
Dr. Hooper is barely interesting and certainly not convincing. 
J. C. MANTRIPP. 


Wilson Stuart. A Memoir. By Joseph Malins. (James 
Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


This memoir of Wilson Stuart as Methodist minister, Temperance 
advocate and constant friend, is a moving account of a ‘verray parfit 
gentil knight’ who had the courage of a lion, the tenderness and 
simplicity of a child. The author of this memoir, Mr. Joseph Malins, 
had the privilege of a long personal friendship with Wilson Stuart. 
Their common interest in the alcohol problem makes the story a history 
of the Temperance movement as well as an impression of the doughty 
fighter who was one of its storm centres. Stuart was born in a 
Methodist manse. Both father and son were men of fine character, 
broad sympathies and strong convictions. Compromise and opportun- 
ism. never existed in their scheme of things. The family was a devoted 
unity. During a brilliant university course in Leeds and Cambridge 
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Wilson Stuart distinguished himself in Philosophy and in 1899 
entered the Methodist ministry. As circuit minister his life was 
‘a challenge, not a truce.’ In every circuit he roused enthusiastic 
support for and dour opposition against himself. In college he was 
an assistant tutor who linked religion and science by philosophy. 
Behind the stern personal discipline of a life strewn with renunciations 
he preserved a sociable kindly spirit and a spring of laughter. As a 
succourer of the needy and as an ‘anonymous donor’ he was superb. 
It was to Temperance that he turned for his life’s work. His loyalty 
to principles which would neither bend nor break, made him the 
ideal Temperance reformer. His reasoned, passionate appeals were 
feared by the enemy and brought confidence to his friends. His 
thoroughness brought him into conflict with other men of differing 
views, but none ever doubted his honesty. His advocacy of Prohibition 
led to the memorable and tragic incident of ‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson’s 
visit to this country. At sixty-one Stuart passed home, worn out 
and tired, and left a glowing memory of a man superlatively great 
in character and intellect, a prince among social reformers, a searcher 
after truth, a preacher of righteousness, yet withal the humblest 
and tenderest of men. Mr. Malins’ memoir is well written and worthy 


of a place on our shelves. 
J. Henry Martin. 


Hume’s Theory of Understanding. By Ralph W. Church, 
D.Phil. (George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The object of this book appears to be to free David Hume from the 
incubus of an unfair assumption, namely, that his theory of the Under- 
standing rests on his doctrine of impressions and ideas, and that, as 
that doctrine has now been discredited, his whole superstructure falls 
down. Hume’s fundamental dogma in psychology is that ideas are 
derived from impressions, and that every impression is something 
distinct and separable from every other. But this atomism is not 
in line with experience. The mind begins, not with separate impres- 
sions that afterwards come to be associated together, but with a 
vague impression of a whole which has gradually to be analysed into 
its separate parts. But the author urges that, when Hume deals with 
causation and belief and knowledge, his arguments are not based 
on his psychological ‘atomism,’ and his conclusions are not necessarily 
rendered invalid by his psychological heresy. The book is only for the 
philosophical student. It is too technical for the ordinary reader. It 
consists very largely of quotations from Hume’s greatest work, ‘A 
Treatise of Human Nature,’ strung together on a thread of expository 
remarks. After a brief introduction the author expounds what Hume 
calls ‘the elements of this philosophy ’—sense impressions, and ideas 
which are the images of impressions. The second chapter deals with 
Hume’s critical analysis of Causation and Substance, in regard to both 
of which he reaches a sceptical conclusion. The ideas of Cause and 
Effect and of Substance cannot be demonstrated by reason; they are 
the products of habit. The more constructive part of Hume’s theory 
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is considered in the remaining chapters on ‘Casual Inference,’ ‘Belief 
in Substance,’ and ‘Knowledge and Belief.’ Hume’s importance in 
the development of philosophy lies in the fact that he brought a mind 
of exceptional acuteness to bear on the very foundations of thought. 
What is knowledge? To what extent may the human mind be trusted 
in its search for truth? What is the worth of the beliefs that underlie 
all human thought and activity—that events are bound together in a 
system of cause and effect, that the outer world has substantial reality, 
that individual consciousness implies a soul? Hume analysed these 
questions with remarkable dialectical thoroughness. His sceptical 
conclusions may not be acceptable, but at least he discovered the vital 
problems. He is like a doctor who has correctly diagnosed the disease, 
though he has not found the cure. No epistemology can be received 
as satisfactory that leaves Hume’s difficulties unanswered. 


E. B. Storr. 


The Mistletoe Child. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


‘Know you what it is to be a child?’ says Francis Thompson. Per- 
haps most of us have almost forgotten. But occasionally something 
stirs the sleeping memories and the past lives again. The Mistletoe 
Child is an autobiography of childhood. Herbert Palmer, who has 
been described as ‘the most individual of living poets,’ was born in 
1880, the son of a Wesleyan minister. The somewhat strange title 
refers to an incident of early childhood when he was discovered with 
his mouth full of mistletoe berries. Fortunately nothing untoward 
happened, but he hints that the incident offers a suggestive clue for 
understanding his complex nature—a mixture of pagan and Christian 
elements. The greater part of the book is occupied with the author’s 
life up to the age of twelve. Perhaps he was a peculiar child, unusually 
sensitive and imaginative, indeed a poet in the making. Often he 
must have been a problem to his parents. He was a real child and in 
his story he has recaptured something of the spirit of childhood. Here 
you will find portrayed the joys, sorrows, ecstasies, terrors and per- 
plexities of a child. Here you will see the child puzzling over the 
mysteries of birth, death and the after-life. Here you catch again 
some of the child’s delight in toys, picnics, parties, building sand- 
castles and flying kites. Here you will see the sufferings of a sensitive 
child up against the harsher side of life. Mainly about the childhood 
of the poet, the book touches incidentally upon many sides of life 
in Victorian England. It throws a clear light upon its industrialism, 
its education and religion. Further, it shows the beginning of the 
author’s life as a poet and critic and reveals the basis of his present- 
day outlook and vision. Altogether a most fascinating story. 


W. H. Harrison. 
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The Way of St. Francis and To-day. By J. 8S. Hoyland. 
(S.C.M. 3s. 6d.) : 


Here is yet another book on St. Francis. On the principle that we 
cannot have too much of a good thing, we do not object. It is strange 
that this golden chapter of Church history and Christian experiment 
should so fascinate our particular day. Laurence Housman who con- 
tributes an introduction to the volume points out that there are scores 
and hundreds of canonized saints whose minds and methods are 
nearer to ours than the Poverello’s. Nevertheless this beautiful story, 
evoking delight, admiration, and worship from Catholic and Protestant 
alike, making matchwood of our stout ecclesiastical barriers, is univer- 
sally attractive. ‘He was a great artist in human nature, one who 
was able, by his abounding and courageous trust in his fellow-man, to 
reach the very springs of his being, the latent love of goodness which is 
man’s greatest common heritage.’ So in this little volume the story 
is told again, the little flowers are picked and arranged in the writer’s 
own way, and for that we are grateful. But that which gives distinc- 
tion to the treatment here of St. Francis and his rule is the effort made 
to show the practical way in which in this age we may apply the rule 
of the saint. The main purpose of the writer is to point out the rele- 
vance of this pure idealism and most daring moral adventure to the 
problems of our day, to unemployment, distressed areas, not only 
in this country but throughout the world, and to matters of inter- 
national dispute and war. It is not a question of conformity out- 
wardly to the rule, but the possession of the spirit of St. Francis, 
living hourly and moment by moment in the spirit which for Christ’s 
sake holds nothing our own. The English Franciscans in the old days 
called it the principle of ‘Noughtings.’ ‘May not unemployment,’ 
says the writer, ‘become to our generation what the vision of the leper 
became to Francis, and through him to that century of supreme 
achievement in the building of Christian civilization? ’ 

One of the most vivid pictures in this valuable and courageous book 
is that of an area in our own country with ruins of fourteen mines and 
factories, broken machinery, gutted engine-houses, broken brickwork 
in stacks, and amidst this ruin a deserted mansion of the man who had 
made a great fortune out of the place. When the depression came he 
had removed to healthier climes, ‘like a rat from a sinking ship, leav- 
ing the only precious thing, the human material, out of which he had 
made his fortune, derelict and despairing.’ Captain Scott of Antarctic 
fame, in his dying words wrote: ‘We could have got through all right 
if we had abandoned our sick.’ The burden of the writer is that we 
have idealized and sentimentalized touching St. Francis, and that is 
not enough. Somebody must rise and make himself or herself servant 
of the dispossessed. Patronage is not enough, preaching is not enough, 
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education is not enough, social service is not enough. ‘Social service 
is the Red Cross behind the capitalist firing line,’ relief work is not 
enough. Here is a way, and in a measure we are all called to it. With 
the spirit of St. Francis in our hearts, with a loose attitude towards 
all our possessions opportunity will be found, the only way to prevent 
internecine war, to end all war, and to bring in that gaiety of heart 
into all our co-operative efforts that shall give men a foretaste of heaven. 
It may sound extravagant and extreme. ‘But in fact, once you try 
this way miracles begin to happen. The class barriers go down as 
if by magic. The national barriers go down as by magic. Peace 
and reconciliation spring into actual existence around your ridicu- 
lously feeble efforts. . . . And to workers themselves comes a quite 
indescribable joyousness, they find the life of ‘‘Noughting” is the 
gateway to all the things that are most genuinely valuable, good health, 
simple friendship, song, laughter, contact with God’s good world of 
nature.’ 
A. E. WuHitTHaM. 


War—Its Curse and Cure. By Canon W. L. Grane. (Allen 
& Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 


The purpose of Canon Grane’s little book is to set out clearly the 
perils which exist in the widespread acceptance of pre-war habits of 
thought in relation to war. His contention is that a new world situation 
has created a new mode for dealing with the problems which have 
traditionally led to war. Canon Grane’s method of approach is sug- 
gestive. His chapters dealing with the thinkers and writers whose 
war propaganda created the war-scares, and led to the race in arma- 
ments of 1912-1914, will be of real value to those who do not remember 
the ferment of popular feeling in the years immediately preceding 
1914. It is a serious service to indicate, as this book does, how deeply 
the popular mind and even public policy are influenced by the writings 
of pseudo-scientific exponents of war-theory like Treitschke and 
Bernhardi. Naturally, Canon Grane finds in pre-war Germany his 
most impressive examples of this perverted thinking, and traces much 
to the evil genius of Nietzsche. When he passes on to consider the 
mind of Europe in the post-war years he draws attention inevitably 
to the persistence of the idea that security demands increasing prepara- 
tion for war. Perhaps the most valuable thing in this book is its 
wholesome emphasis upon the fact which every preacher must realize, 
that ideas, and mental attitudes are the real factors which produce 
war. Like Mr. A. A. Milne, though in a totally different mode, Canon 
Grane seeks to create a new recognition of the efficacy of reason and 
intelligence for the control of international affairs. Without Mr. 
Milne’s uncompromising logic, and claiming the sympathies of those 
who cannot trust themselves to an extreme pacifist position, he builds 
up an unanswerable case for the rejection of competitive armament 
building as an instrument of World Peace. Canon Grane is a ‘realist.’ 
He sees the weakness of a League of Nations in which all participating 
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States cherish their sovereign rights and hesitate to act collectively, 
and his plea that the nations should ‘ put the combined power of civiliza- 
tion back to its collective purpose of justice between nations’ is argued 
with a well-selected arrangement of illustrative facts and quotations. 
Some earnest Christian people will feel, no doubt, that Canon Grane 
is unwilling to trust entirely to spiritual forces for the establishment 
of international justice, and indeed he does seek a compromise with 
the world-wide fear of unreasoning violence. To make force the ser- 
vant of justice is his ideal. This is not quite the same thing as to teach 
men to love justice. But in view of the developing tendency to lose 
heart and capitulate before the rising tide of war-mongering panic, 
this book, with its moderation, and its broad tolerance of view, should 
prove a valuable guide and stimulus to those who seek to establish 


peace in the earth. 
E. H. W. Ross. 
















Religion and Psychotherapy. By A. Graham Ikin, M.A., 
M.Sc. (Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d.) 


The writer is an expert and highly-trained practising psychologist 
and her book is a plea for co-operation between religious workers 
and those who are devoting themselves to psychotherapy. She deals 
with Suggestion, Mental Maladjustments, Faith, Spiritual Healing, 
Mystical Experience, and the way in which the clergy may help the 
psychotherapist. The Rev. Leslie Weatherhead is quoted and referred 
to as a good instance of practical co-operation between the professions. 
It is a wise and helpful study of a subject of growing importance. 


J. TELFORD. 












The Local Social Survey in Great Britain. By A. F. Wells. 
(Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 5s.) 


Every student of social problems, and every person concerned about 
improving the social conditions of the poor and the working-classes, 
will find Mr. Wells’ book an illuminating study. Practically the whole 
field of social survey, from the time of Charles Booth to the present 
day, is spread out like a panorama. The purpose and method of it 
is simply and clearly revealed, and the full extent of social survey 
in Great Britain is made known. The intrinsic value of the book 
lies in its revelation of social survey as a practical and necessary 
instrument for the purpose of treating the social problems that are 
clamant for solution among the poor and working classes of Britain. 
Mr. Wells defines the aim of social survey as a fact-finding instru- 
ment. He examines its two principal methods—the obtaining of 
knowledge, with understanding, and the collecting of data. He shows 
the vagrant ways in which social surveys have generally been under- 
taken up to the present, and the precarious character of their financial 
support. In doing so he presents a clear case for more definite action 
on lines nationally established and conceived. This would allow for 
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the whole country to be mapped out, and arranged in areas, where the 
reactions of local history, customs, and culture, could be related to the 
special problems of the area, and would help in a scientific co-ordina- 
tion and treatment of conditions of life as a whole. The implications 
of the book are of vital importance to the life of the nation. Through 
the revelations of social survey, adequately carried out, it is possible 
that the standard of life for millions of our fellow country-men and 
women may be more speedily and permanently lifted to a level com- 
mensurate with the true worth and dignity of human life, as well as 
in the highest interests of citizenship. 
T. HERBERT BaRLow. 


Decisive Days in Social and Religious Progress. By Adna 
Wright Leonard, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (The Abingdon Press. $1.50.) 


This volume consists of a series of Five Lectures which were delivered 
by Bishop Leonard in Chautauqua, New York, in the Summer of 
1934. Readers will have reason to be grateful that they are now 
available in print. The issues discussed are: War; the Drink Trade; 
Religious Education; World-wide Missions; and Evangelism. Apart 
from a few considerations which affect America alone, especially the 
problems arising from the traffic in alcoholic liquors, there is very 
little in the book confined to a local, or even to a national outlook. 
The survey of the problems to be solved, if the peoples of the world 
are ever to become a Christian Commonwealth of Nations, is sane, 
comprehensive and clear. Bishop Leonard has travelled much; with 
open eyes and a trained Christian conscience. The abundant quota- 
tions, and the references, which are always pertinent, indicate that 
the author is in close touch with the greatest living authorities of the 
world in Political and Economic Theory, as well as in the realm of 
the Christian Religion. He has sensed the movements in the minds 
of men everywhere. Even so, the book is no mere catalogue of woes. 
The bishop is alert to the seriousness of the problems to be solved ; he 
is also alive to the need for constructive programmes. The Lectures 
are mainly directed to that end. The suggestions are worthy of 
‘consideration and necessary action.’ The third and fifth chapters 
are, from this point of view, particularly weighty ; any reasonable hope 
for the saving of the world must have regard to the right training of 
the young, and to that personal religion which brings God and the soul 
into harmony. Clear print on good paper makes the book a pleasure 
to handle and to read. 
WitFeip HaRPER. 


Social Triumph of the Ancient Church. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


An able and specialized historical study with a practical purpose. 
An element of compilation cannot be avoided in studies of this order. 
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Originality consists in presenting authenticated particulars in a 
manner which allows illuminating generalizations. The writer seeks 
to track down the ages the social reactions of Christianity. At the 
beginning there was no thought of any ‘secular’ mission—the world 
was too bad to be mended and was doomed shortly to pass away. 
From this notion to that of the religious imperialism of the Holy 
Roman Empire is a far cry. Between the conception of poverty as 
a virtue and the view that the possession of worldly goods may 
be a fruitful stewardship there is a gulf. Christianity may appeal as 
a wholly ‘otherworldly’ concern, or it may actively endeavour to 
penetrate the secular life with its distinctive principles. On which 
line does its future lie? The author believes that if the Church is 
to succeed in this coming age it must take a firm hand in righting 
wrongs. It must not merely preach principles in a detached manner, 
but must socialize the Christian religion if it is to Christianize the 
social order. He holds this view to be justified by the way history 
has actually unfolded. 





Yellow Rivers. By Earl Herbert Cressy. (Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50 Gold.) 


This is the kind of book that ought to have a wide circulation. Of 
the many books written about China, of the more popular kind, 
there are really few that are worth reading. Either they exaggerate 
the virtues of our Chinese friends, or they elaborate the evils of 
Chinese society. But here is a straightforward book, evidently based 
upon close observation and full of real sympathy, which tells, in 
the form of short stories, what happens in Chinese villages when the 
Christian Church appears. Although it is written of Central China, 
where rivers and rice-fields and narrow stone paths are found, it 
would be equally true of the loess plain of North China, where river- 
beds are mostly dry and villages are mostly walled. The style is clear 
and direct (though why will writers talk of ‘psychology’ when they 
mean ‘mind’?) and purple passages are absent. It would be a good 
thing if all who have to do with the support of missions in China 
read this book and kept it by them. It is not a pretentious book, 
but it is true and accurate. And it enables the reader to see in a 
few pages what is difficult to imagine after a whole book of the social 
survey type has been studied. It does a very needed thing. One 
fancies that the best books on China—like Tawney’s Land and Labour 
in China, Symposium on Chinese Culture (issued by the China Committee 
of Pacific Relations), or F. H. King’s Farmers of Forty Centuries— 
are not much read by those who support missionary work in our 
English Churches. It is impossible to understand what is happening 
in China without looking at some of these books. But Yellow Rivers, 
possesses what all these books lack—charm and the pull of a good story. 
Hence it is to be hoped that this book will be widely read, not only by 
those in America for whom it is primarily intended, but by people 
in England who are interested in China but can afford neither the 
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time nor the money to possess themselves of the more learned dis- 
cussions. It produces upon the mind an impression much like the 
impression one gets after reading the First Letter to the Corinthians, 
and one puts it down with a feeling of great hope. Little Yang and 
Lan San Li and the little tailor of Wong Chia (they are to be found 
in all the churches in China) are the stuff of which a great Church, 
under God’s grace, will be built. 
A.T.D. 


The Saiva School of Hinduism. By S. Shivapadasundaram, 
B.A. (George Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Saivism is one of the great sectarian religions of India. It derives its 
name from the god Siva and is the largest, numerically, of the Hindu 
creeds, strongly established in South India. The author, formerly a 
principal of a college in Ceylon, gives us an account of the theory 
rather than the practice of Saiviem. It is remarkable in that it is a 
first-hand statement by an adherent of the ethics of a creed chiefly 
known in this country through the writing of Europeans. Saivism 
presents to us the general outlook of Indian religions, so different 
from that of the West, and at the same time exhibits some independent 
features of its own. In both respects the author gives a clear exposition. 
The book will be welcome to all who desire first-hand acquaintance 
with the living religions of India. 
E. 8. W. 


Never Again. By H. Gregory. (Stockwell. 3s. 6d.) 


Here is yet another book about war. No interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of war is attempted nor is there offered any real appraisement 
of the vital issues which arise from war. It is simply a diary of a 
soldier’s life. Any attempt in the nature of presenting the effects 
of war is alone found in making deductions from certain personal 
experiences. That the writer abhors war cannot be denied, and 
that he has written the book in the interests of peace is obvious. 
The book, however, is hardly a vital contribution to war literature. 
For those readers who desire to know a soldier’s experience in the 
Great War, and especially as a prisoner of war in Germany, the book 
will have interest: to those who look for an understanding of the 
fundamental significance of all that war means, it will hardly bring 
satisfaction. The book is an indictment of war without being illumin- 
ative of war’s deeper meaning. The style is somewhat crude, certainly 


naive, and there are cases of mis-spelling. 
T. W. Bevan. 
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ind Books on preaching invariably find a constituency. If the writer 
ch, is a preacher of experience and has the root of the matter in himself 
eager students will welcome his contribution to this most fascinating 
art. Preaching and the Mind of To-day, by Professor G. G. Atkins 
(fT. & T. Clark. 68. net), is the product of one who has grappled with 
m, modern problems, who believes in the power of the Word and the 
undiminished importance of the pulpit. In an ‘Apology’ for his 
; book, Professor Atkins shows that to renew the spirit of the mind 
its is the task of the Christian Church and the outstanding function of 
du Christian preaching. He is convinced that as far as preaching is failing 
a or has failed it is because it has not the splendid simplicity of the 
ry mind of Christ. He thinks the vocation of a preacher a strange 
a business: the creation by the spoken word of some sense of the 
ly presence of God and reality of religion. And he is sensitive to the 
m romantic history of an art in which the preacher has been ‘propa- 
at gandist and apologist; theologian and educator; comforter and in- 
at spirer; interpreter and authority; echo and rubber stamp; defender 





of lost causes and pioneer of impossible loyalties; conformist of the 
conformers and herald of new dawns.’ He knows, too, that in the 
fulfilment of his vocation the preacher never ceases to be ‘a prophet 
whose supreme vocation is to declare the Word of the Lord.’ 






* * 





* 







* 


Professor Atkins holds that ‘poor preaching and bare worship’ 
usually go together. He notes that under the influence of the Oxford 
Movement, even in Evangelical churches, the high lights fall not upon 
the pulpit but upon the communion table, that worship and not 
preaching, carries the content and ideality of religion: ‘Religion, they 
say, began in ritual and liturgy. The altar, its sacrifices and sacra- 
ments can be explained, interpreted, but they are rooted in something 
deeper than reason and older than words.’ In the subordination 
of the prophet to the priest, critics have not been slow to marshal 
disconcerting historic evidence to the effect that as a servant of tradi- 
tion the priest, focusing his vision upon the altar, tends to miss the 
welter of the outer world. Professor Atkins, however, frankly recognizes 
that Anglo-Catholicism has now a noble Social passion: its leaders are 
among our most intelligent and effective seekers for social righteous- 
ness and have furnished an illuminating approach to a Christian use 
of the world in their sacramental conceptions of life. All this is 
significant : In the whole liturgical and sacramental movement preach- 
ing is being offered a not unattractive alternative. But the most 
acute critics are not concerned with the argument between preaching 
and liturgy. Preaching, they contend, no longer serves the true 
interest of religious thought and moral and social quest ; it is essentially 
propaganda, blameless and well intended, but still propaganda. Then, 
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too, the doctrinal framework of preaching seems to be giving way. 
The facts of Christianity are all under critical examination and faith is 
confused. 


* * * * * 


In discussing ‘ The Changing Phases of Christian Preaching,’ Professor 
Atkins contends that because the mind of the time is less sure about 
more things it is potentially more teachable and unusually open to 
creative suggestions. He emphasizes the need for voices ‘wise in 
interpretation, creative in message, and with a power to substitute a 
regnant mind for hot moods.’ The sense of fitness of the things 
set for the time, the situation, and congregation, is one of the most 
vital gifts of a preacher. And he doubts the call of the preacher who 
does not possess it. A discussion on ‘Empty Throne-Rooms’ warns 
us that ‘confidence and controls have slipped away from their seats of 
administration like shadows when the sun is gone.” ‘Europe,’ said 
Mussolini, ‘was full of empty thrones. I simply walked in and sat down 
on one.’ Every chapter relates to practical problems as in ‘The Roots 
of Preaching’: There are definitions of preaching to suit every need, 
but, whatever it is or is not, it must meet life at some point with some 
creative message for life. Any preacher’s preaching will be, in the 
continuing substance of it, a revelation of his understanding of life. 
‘Preaching’ is considered as pragmatic as engineering: whatever 
works is good homiletics. The preaching which is most telling to-day 
is the preaching whose bearing upon life is most direct and creative. 
The whole chapter rings with vibrant certitude. ‘The Challenge of 
Secularism,’ ‘Craftsmen of the Soul,’ ‘Base Lines,’ ‘The Geography 
of a Sermon,’ and ‘The Preacher’s Forgotten Word’ come within the 
scope of this fine book. Preaching and the Mind of To-day is by a 
master of the craft who offers vital considerations to all who value 
their high calling. 

* 


* * * * 


The study of great personalities is one of the fashions of modern 
literature. Volumes on The Great Victorians, Great Christians, and 
Great Democrats, to name but a few, illustrate the unceasing interest 
in the achievements of human life and character. One of the latest, 
and by no means least significant books of this class, is Great Con- 
temporaries, essays by various hands, (Cassell. 8s. 6d.). Several of 
the men chosen have passed away since the book was first planned, 
and Liddell Hart’s sketch of Lawrence of Arabia, the (almost) free 
man, is a brilliant study of one who has died since the publication of 
this volume. The book opens with a portrait of His Highness The Aga 
Khan, a religious potentate of the East with no physical force, no 
army or police: ‘He does not rule a square mile of territory ; his palace 
is an ordinary house in Mazgaon, a suburb of Bombay. And yet 
from there he issues his decrees, which though they have no force 
except from his moral authority are none the less implicitly obeyed 
half across the world.’ Henri Bergson, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 
and Chaliapin, the famous singer, celebrated by virtue of his personality 
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and the combination of musical and histrionic talent. In his auto- 
biography he confesses that, whenever in London, he finds himself 
before the statue of Henry Irving behind the National Art Gallery, 
and ‘salutes, in the person of this great actor, all the actors of the 
universe.’ President De Valera, Albert Einstein, Havelock Ellis, 
Jacob Epstein, Henry Ford, Sir James Fraser, Sigmund Freud, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and David Lloyd George, perhaps the most critical 
and most cynical of all the studies, follow in alphabetical order. 


* *” * * *” 


Hindenburg and Adolf Hitler are both included in Great Contem- 
poraries. The latter, who emerged as the prophet of reviving hopes, is 
said to believe in the German race with ‘a Pauline fervour’: ‘Through 
the wilderness of despair he has led them to the Promised Land of 
national rehabilitation.’ His and Mussolini’s are among the most 
romantic careers of modern times. It is claimed of the latter that 
before his accession to office Italy was a Great Power in name only, 
and to the outside world she was little more than a museum and an 
art gallery. It is quite true that within a few years all this has been 
changed, but we dissent from Sir Charles Petrie’s view that men 
look to Italy for guidance as the land where the latest theories in 
government and industry are being tested. As we write the foreign 
policy of Italy threatens to place her with Japan as an object of 
international suspicion and distrust. 

Other great contemporaries include ‘Abdul ’Aziz ibn Sa’ud, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Marshal Lyautey, Ramsay MacDonald, Marconi, Mustafa 
Kemal, Paderewski, Pablo Picasso, His Holiness Pius XI, Reinhardt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Lord Rutherford, and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
of whose life Maude Royden says two things appear evident: ‘that 
such a life is Christianity in practice and that such a man is a Christian 
indeed. Is it not strange to some who think themselves more orthodox 
in their theology that this man who has decided that the Master he 
follows was no more than a man, however great, should nevertheless 
be so perfect a disciple?’ With James Bridie’s view few but will agree 
that George Bernard Shaw no longer abides our question as a member 
of the succession of the great Masters of English Comedy and that his 
credentials as a philosopher are protected by his office of Sage to the 
British Islands. Nor is there likely to be other than ‘content that our 
Sage should have his little joke’ when he calls himself a communist. 
Jean Sibelius, General Smuts, Stalin, Arturo Toscanini, Trotsky, and 
Venizelos complete a list of illuminating studies. 


* * *” * ~ 


Etymologists believe that an educated interest in words and an 
intelligent curiosity as to their origins and earlier senses may become 
the most absorbing of studies. And readers of H. W. Horwill’s A 
Dictionary of Modern American Usage (Oxford Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. net), will appreciate this view. Though primarily designed 
to facilitate intercourse between England and the United States 
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this book illustrates to Americans the impress of their environment 
and conditions of life upon their language. It is also intended ‘to 
provide material for any student of language, whatever his nationality,’ 
who, like Stevenson, contends for the shade of a word or who ‘con- 
cerns himself with tracing the changes in significance to which words 
are subject in the course of a long history.’ A Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage makes no claim to be a dictionary of Americanisms 
for the words dealt with may be divided into nine classes which are not 
mutually exclusive. There are ‘words whose meaning in America is 
entirely different from their meaning in England,’ as for example, 
‘billion,’ which in England is equivalent to a million millions, but in 
America to a thousand millions, i.e. the English milliard. This is 
particularly interesting as ‘the only example of a thing that is bigger 
in England than in America.’ 


* * * * * 


‘Brotherhood’ is an example of another class of word whose general 
meaning is the same in both countries; but which, in America, has 
acquired a specific meaning in addition: whereas in England ‘brother- 
hood’ denotes ‘one of the organizations that have been the outcome 
of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement,’ in America the name 
has been adopted by the trade unions of railwaymen. Then, too, 
there are words ‘whose normal use, in America, has been extended to 
cover a certain adjacent territory,’ while others ‘have acquired 
different shades of meanings and therefore carry different implica- 
tions.” Further classifications include some words which retain in 
America a meaning ‘now obsolete in England’ and there are words that 
‘have acquired a figurative meaning not in current use in England.’ 
To the genuine student A Dictionary of Modern American Usage will 
kindle a zest for the romance of words. He will not turn the first 
page without discovering that in America ‘aboard’ has ‘lost its 
exclusively nautical flavour’: When a train is starting, ‘All aboard!” 
is equivalent to the English ‘Take your seats, please!’ In America 
‘automobile,’ often abbreviated to ‘auto,’ is commonly preferred to 
motor-car, the term generally used in England. 


* * * * * 


It is interesting to read the note on ‘bark’: In England a person 
of unpolished manners is sometimes called a rough diamond whereas 
in America he would be described as a man with the bark on. ‘Slant’ 
is an example of a word used metaphorically as well as literally. 
‘The titles of articles on this subject bear an extremely pessimistic 
slant.’ Again: ‘The controversy has been given a personal slant that 
is scarcely relevant.’ The term ‘Wesleyan’ has more than its normal 
significance in America: ‘Two Wesleyan professors lectured on Wed- 
nesday at Hartford.’ These may, or may not, have been Methodists. 
All that is meant is that they were professors at Wesleyan University 
(not the Wesleyan University), an institution at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. Woodrow Wilson was never a Methodist though he was at one 
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time a Wesleyan professor. This volume represents the independent 
gleanings of more than thirty years. It is a tribute to industrious 
research, the discerning classification of a genuine student of words 
who is to be congratulated on a book that cannot fail to deepen 
the understanding of the American people and their literature. 
Incidentally, it may render the ‘Talkies’ more intelligible. 


* * *x * * 


The Centenary Press has recently published a vigorous Christian 
apologetic, Faith that Illumines (3s. 6d. net), consisting of six Essays 
by eminent Anglo-Catholics, with an introduction by the Editor, the 
Rev. V. A. Demant. The editor’s point is that illumination is the 
peculiar gift of the spirit, and he says that the essays which discuss 
problems of men in several spheres of contemporary living, may be 
said to constitute a commentary on St. Paul’s philosophy. The 
essay by T. S. Eliot, Editor of T'he Criterion, is an important contribu- 
tion and deserves careful study. He owns that the ‘greatness’ of 
literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards; though 
we must remember that whether it is literature or not can only be 
determined by literary standards. He is not concerned with religious 
literature but with the ‘application of our religion to the criticism of 
any literature.’ He is convinced that the Bible has had a literary 
influence upon English literature not because it has been considered 
as literature, but because it has been considered as the report of the 
Word of God. And his aim is to indicate what should be the relation 
between religion and literature. While he holds that it is our business 
as readers of literature to know what we like, it is our business as 
Christians as well as readers of literature to know what we ought to 
like. The other lectures include ‘Religion and Leisure,’ by P. E. T. 
Widdrington, ‘Religion and Economics,’ by the Rev. W. G. Peck, 
‘Religion and Politics,’ by M. B. Reckitt, ‘Religion and Philosophy,’ by 
Lord Justice Slesser, and ‘Religion and Morality,’ by R. Ellis Roberts. 
Faith That Illumines is a fresh and stimulating book. 


* * * * * 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s new volume, Great Chapters of the Bible 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 10s. 6d.), suggests the secret of his 
success as a preacher of the Word. He is essentially an expositor 
and his spiritual insight leads him straight to the heart of his subject. 
Great Chapters of the Bible comprises expositions on forty-nine selec- 
tions of scripture, every one of which ranks as a classic. The first 
forty-five were selected by the Westminster Friday Night Bible 
School and the selection was made by lists sent in of well-read chapters. 
Hundreds filled in these lists and the chapters receiving the highest 
number of votes were selected. In the study of these great chapters 
Dr. Campbell Morgan has browsed in a familiar field, and study and 
experience have enriched his expositions. Psalm xci is a good example 
of his expository style. He thinks there is no greater statement in all 
inspired literature than the opening verse of this Psalm. He compares 

36 
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it with the opening verse of the previous Psalm and thinks of the 
author saying: ‘Lord Thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions.’ Is that where you live? Then this is how you live: ‘He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.’ He then asks: Where or what is that? 
Darkness is His secret place . . . thunder, the place of agitation, 
is His secret place. Those are the boundaries. The secret place, 
the place of darkness, the place of thunder, the place of the dw elling 
of God, the place of the presence of God, the place of the overshadowing 
wings of God; he that dwelleth there is the person who sings the 
song. Or take Romans viii with its clearly defined boundaries: no con- 
demnation ; no separation. He thus expounds ‘more than conquerors’: 
“We are more than conquerors when we take hold of the very things 
that threaten us, and transmute them into ministers of grace. . . . 
The history of Christianity experimentally is the history of men and 
women who have taken hold of things that threaten, and have not 
only mastered them, but have changed them into allies of the soul.’ 
In Great Chapters of the Bible Dr. Campbell Morgan has epitomized the 
fruits of a life-long study. 


* * * * * 


The need of personal oversight is emphasized by Roy A. Burkhart, 
who discusses personal counselling in religious education in Guiding 
Individual Growth (The Abingdon Press, $1.25). The author’s 
suggestions are the result of twenty years’ experience, five years in 
the public high school and the remainder in religious education. 
Guiding Individual Growth is intended for parents, pastors, teachers 
and leaders in the church school, and in camps and conferences, and 
for all interested in character education. This book is essentially 
practical and deals with such subjects as Personal Counselling 
and Personality Growth, Understanding Behaviour, Major Problem 
Areas, which include vocational choice, sex adjustment, courtship and 
marriage, problems of religious faith and philosophy, and relation- 
ships of parents and children. There are other chapters on ‘Type- 
Methods of Counselling,’ ‘The Personal Conference or Interview,’ 
and ‘A Programme of Personal Counselling in Religious Education.’ 
‘Sources for the Counsellor’ comprises a bibliography and includes a 
schedule and chart to record forms of behaviour. This understanding 
book illustrates thoroughly sound principles in the development of 


character. 
*” * * * * 


It is increasingly recognized that no education can be held to be 
satisfactory which ignores the significance of current events. In 
World Problems of To-day (S.C. M. P., 2s. 6d.) Miss Hebe Spaull has 
attempted to explain the vital problems of our time to boys and girls. 
An introductory chapter discusses the world in which we live to-day 
and this is followed by able expositions of the problems of Nationalism, 
Minorities, Fascism, Communism, Production and Distribution, Over 
Population, Race Prejudice, Internationalism, Disarmament, World 
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Education and Competition or Co-operation? It is because the League 
of Nations is the first attempt, however imperfect, on the part of the 
Nations of the world to recognize this principle of a world-wide brother- 
hood of Nations that many Christian people feel that the League may 
be one of the means by which some of the principles of the Kingdom 
may be recognized. Miss Spaull has had the assistance of experts 
and shows herself an apt and accurate scholar. Teachers and preachers 
will find World Problems of To-day a most valuable aid in their exposi- 
tion of the vital problems of our time. 


a * * - * 


Why Piccadilly? The story of the names of London by E. Stewart 
Fay (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), should interest not only Londoners but visitors 
from all parts of the world. The visitor to London finds Bond Street 
so engrossing that he has no time to reflect upon the origin of its name. 
It is when he gets back home and is in a ruminative mood that he will 
be intrigued by the memory of a street’s name. He will, probably, 
be thinking of the rush and bustle of Mincing Lane and he will ask 
himself, ‘Why “‘Mincing”?’ He will learn that the lane once belonged 
to the nuns of St. Helen. ‘The connexion of nuns with mincing is 
not readily apparent; the missing link is the word minchen by which 
our forebears meant a female monk.’ Thus the book helps to estab- 
lish one’s memories of London and also to prepare that ‘third eye’ 
for the next visit. For Londoners, the millions who make up the 
throng of its streets and passages and lanes, the new knowledge 
which this book offers will change every thoroughfare into a story 
and make each bus stop an enthralling episode in England’s 
history. The reading of many history books of London is apt to 
become a burden except to the leisured enthusiast, but by going about 
its ways with his eyes on the names he is in a fair way of absorbing the 
essence of our City. It is fortunate that our ancestors were not 
so up-to-date as our American cousins in the naming of their streets, 
for so Threadneedle Street might have been 34th West Street and 
we should not have the wealth of human interest and historical associa- 
tion which Mr. Stewart Fay helps us to uncover. The area dealt 
with includes the cities of London and Westminster and the southern 
half of the borough of Holborn, and there are surprisingly few gaps in 
the information provided. There are eight excellent maps and a 
complete index. The book stands out as a record of painstaking 
endeavour and will prove of inestimable value to this and future 
generations. Changes are rapid and are speeding up. The memories 
of the old inhabitants of London have faded but have not died for 
they left behind memorials which still linger in the nomenclature of 
its highways and byways. 


* * * B » 


The author of Beau Gesie adds still another book of adventure to 
his already long list by the publication of Explosion (John Murray, 
7s. 6d. net), and as the problem of the future government of India 
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is being so widely discussed at the present time Mr. Wren has chosen 
the psychological moment for placing before the public a novel which 
is full of argument both for and against the presence of the British Raj 
in that continent. The question of intermarriage between the coloured 
races is also vividly set forth and the pathetic position of an English 
girl married to an Indian (M.A., LL.B. of Oxford) is well told. From 
such a title as Explosion one naturally expects scheming and plotting 
and here we have it in no uncertain way. The author does not per- 
haps reach the heights of his famous novel, Beaw Geste, but he has 
certainly succeeded in writing a story which is well worth reading. 


* * * * * 

Nicholas Berdyaev’s The Fate of Man in the Modern World (S.C.M., 
3s. 6d. net) is a remarkable book and merits the serious study of all 
concerned with the future humanity. It comprises four sections, A 
Judgement on History—The War, Dehumanization, New Forces in 
the World’s Life, and Culture and Christianity. The author feels 
that the spiritual situation of the world is not less serious than its 
terrible, even unbearable economic and political situations. He claims 
that the new Christianity must rehumanize man and society, culture 
and the world, that the problem of man takes precedence over that 
of society or of culture. He believes that ‘the hour has struck when, 
after terrible struggle, after an unprecedented de-Christianization 
of the world and its passage through all the results of that process, 
Christianity will be revealed in its pure form.’ 

This Far Country by Harold B. Shepheard (Allenson, 2s. 6d. net) 
is a modest yet distinctive book. In a note to the reader the author 
suggests that he repeats, perhaps in unfamiliar form, old and world- 
wide certainties of human calamity and redemption essential to great 
religion. He is convinced that our good-natured modernisms cannot con- 
tent us long. We need the central realities of Christianity. Nor should 
readers overlook the valuable reprint of W. R. Inge’s Protestantism 
(Nelson, 1s. 6d.) which deals with Protestantism, past and present, 
the Reformation, the Quakers, Evangelicism, Anglo-Catholicism, 
Catholicism, Modernism, Protestantism in Germany and other aspects. 

* * * * * 

In Sterilization, A Christian Approach (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net), 
two Oxford graduates, the Rev. J. P. Hinton and Josephine E. Calcutt, 
have written a timely book. Their object is to attack the ‘canker of 
hereditary suffering’ at its source. In an arresting Foreword, the 
Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead gives strong reasons for his conviction 
that sterilization is desirable in many cases in view of hereditary 
mental and physical defects. The chapters include ‘The Legal and 
Medical Aspects of Sterilization,’ ‘Psychological and Social Results,’ 
‘The Arguments against Sterilization,’ ‘The Christian Point of View,’ 
and ‘Responsibility.’ It will be recognized that the authors deal 
frankly and courageously with a difficult problem. 

Dr. E. M. Sanders has written a scripture geography of the Holy 
Land to aid teachers and pupils in their study of the Bible. This 
excellent book is published by George Philip & Son Ltd. (2s. 6d. net or 
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in two parts ls. 3d. each). Part I deals with The Land, and Part II 
with The People And Their Work. Both are amply illustrated. 

* 7 a ~ * 

Students of the New Testament will welcome Dr. Gustaf Dalman’s 
Sacred Sites and Ways—Studies in the Topography of the Gospels 
(S.P.C.K., 128. 6d. net). This book, a sequel to the author’s Jesus- 
Jeshua, has been translated from the third German edition by Paul 
P. Levertoff, D.D., whose claim that it contains the most exact 
knowledge of the land, the language, and the Jewish literature, few 
students of New Testament literature will have the temerity to 
challenge. The author’s purpose is not to isolate the place and ways 
of the Gospel story from the Holy Land as a whole. He aims rather 
‘to fit each place into the background and setting of the land in its 
entirety, and to contemplate every part in relation to the whole.’ 
Nor has he been indifferent to the witness of the local tradition of 
the early Church of the land. His reverence for details suggests 
the thoroughness of his researches as in his attempt to identify the 
site of the synagogue, where Jesus proclaimed himself as the Fulfiller 
of Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2 (Luke iv. 16), with that of the present synagogue- 
church which he considers the most important of the memorial sites 
of Nazareth. Or again in his view that the triumphal procession 
from the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem proceeded into the City, not 
to the Temple area. He reminds us, too, that nowhere in the New 
Testament is it suggested that the later meeting place of the disciples 
of Jerusalem was the Upper Room of the Last Supper or that their 
meeting place was always as in Acts xii, the house of the mother 
of John Mark: ‘Our Lord, when choosing a place, had purposely 
put personal relationships on one side, probably in order to be safe 
from His enemies during the meal, perhaps also in order that the 
“traitor” should not know it beforehand. Thus it would follow that, 
even later, there was nothing to identify the house. There is, however, 
no doubt that the Christians in the fourth century were convinced 
that a certain building, south of the Roman Jerusalem, dated back 
to the time of the Apostles, and that its upper floor was their meeting- 
place.’ Sacred Sites and Ways may be warmly commended. Each 
chapter emphasizes its significance to the serious student of the Gospels 
and its value as a ‘guide’ to the land of Jesus. 

> * * * * 

The Victorians and Their Books (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. net), 
by Amy Cruse, the author of The Shaping of English Literature, is 
a volume of unusual interest in that it tells of readers rather than 
of writers of books. To Miss Cruse the Victorian reader is one who 
bears quite definite marks of a unique and powerful influence, and 
her book tells not what great books were written between 1837 and 
1887, but what works, great or small, were read by Queen Victoria’s 
subjects during the first fifty years of her reign. The Victorians und 
Their Books reveals an encyclopaedic knowledge of the writers of 
the period, the material of which has been drawn from biographies, 
autobiographies, correspondence, novels, essays and periodical liter- 
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ature. The selection and arrangement are excellent, and nothing 
significant is omitted. Miss Cruse begins with the Tractarians ‘who 
did but light a beacon fire on the summit of a lonely hill and were 
amazed to find the firmament on every side red with the light of 
some responsive flame.’ The books read by chapel folks, the works 
on science and religion, readers of poetry, books from America, the 
great novelists and their public, books from Mudies’, the writings 
of the aesthetic school and the numbers of Punch are included in 
a volume whose interest is admirably sustained. 
* * * * * 

In The Truth About The Prayer Book (Williams & Norgate, 3s.) 
the Revs. Alban Baverstock and Donald Hole contend that the old 
Prayer Book (1549) lacks true canonical authority. In their aim 
to restore the old Liturgy of the Church of England and the full exercise 
of spiritual authority they would gladly sever the bonds which bind 
the Church to the State. 

Rev. A. Gordon James has written a new Fellowship of the King- 
dom pamphlet, The Meaning of the Church (Epworth Press, 4d.). 
This thoughtful statement expounds a high doctrine of the Church. 

A wistful melancholy pervades Maurice Maeterlinck’s Before the 
Great Silence (Allen & Unwin, 6s. net). Though written in paragraph 
form the book achieves a unity and its style is luminous and felicitous. 
It propounds unanswered questions and contains arresting sentences. 
The resurrection of mothers is the only resurrection which we should 
welcome with unmixed and enduring joy. . . . How many people 
begin to live only after they are dead, and how many are dead before 
they have lived! The author’s outlook is definitely stoical and pessi- 
mistic. The ‘Great Secret’ is the ‘Great Silence.’ No solution is 
offered of the enigmas of life and death. 

* * * * * 

With the present issue my editorial responsibilities cease. My term, 
though brief, has not lacked variety. As the last Primitive Methodist 
editor it was my privilege to share with the Rev. John Telford, the 
Wesleyan editor, the work of amalgamating the Editorial Depart- 
ments necessitated by Methodist Union, and during the last twelve 
months to serve as Editor of the united Church. 

I am not insensible to the honour of standing in a great succession. 
Nor am I insensible to the kindly co-operation of those who assisted 
in making the new arrangements effective. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to my colleagues—the Book Stewards of 
Holborn Hall and City Road and the members of their staffs. To 
the many able authors and contributors whose writings have helped 
to maintain a literary standard not unworthy of our best traditions, 
I also tender my sincere thanks. These are anxious days for editors 
and publishers, yet no age has offered greater opportunities for the 
ministry of high-toned periodicals. May I appeal for a practical 
appreciation of the work entrusted to my successor, the Rev. Leslie 
Church, B.A., Ph.D., who assumes a difficult task. 

EDITOR. 
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Periodical Literature 


BRITISH 


The Hibbert Journal (July).—In ‘Leisure’ Professor J. L. Stocks 
discusses Aristotle’s View and the Ethical and Political Problems. 
He thinks the extension of political power is of the first importance in 
connexion with the ethical problem. ‘It opens to the ordinary man and 
woman a sphere of free activity, free not only in the sense that it is 
fully and indisputably voluntary, but also in the sense that it takes 
them for the time out of the narrow circles of purely personal cares 
into which the pressure of circumstance tends always to drive them 
back. It gives to that private life which they build up round their 
work a more than merely personal value and significance.’ In an 
article on ‘Work’ Professor Vida D. Scudder says: “The passion for 
work is staggering under sharp assaults just now. To begin with, it 
encourages a mood of fierce irony, at a time when society is helpless 
before the spectacle of millions for whom she can find no work. . . . 
Where can escape be found, where remedy, unless in swift revision of 
the whole economic order, so that these throngs of people, being 
restored to the privilege of serving as useful parts of the machine, 
may know once more the supreme blessing of work?’ The Rev. R. A. 
Edwards writes on ‘The “Peasant” Theory of Jesus’ and Dr. Earl M. 
Wilbur on ‘Faustus Socinus, Pioneer.’ In ‘Everyman a Philosopher’ 
Professor J. Wright Buckham says: ‘Throughout the whole domain of 
human experience—however laggardly, waywardly, and ineffectually 
—the mind of Everyman pursues the task of interpretation, creating 
and maintaining an ever-changing, yet increasingly rational, philo- 
sophy.’ Dr. W. M. Childs writes on ‘A Study of Changed Conditions: 
Rural Life in Lincolnshire Sixty Years Ago,’ the Rev. Peter B. G. 
Binnall on ‘The Well of Life in British Folklore,’ Paul E. Johnson 
on ‘The Religious Philosophy of Josiah Royce,’ the Rev. Leslie J. 
Belton deals with ‘Individualism and Self-Transcendence,’ Dr. G. F. 
McCleary writes a commemoration article on ‘Malthus After a Hundred 
Years.’ The Rev. Edward Langton treats of ‘The Reality of Demonic 
Powers Further Considered,’ Dr. James Moffatt contributes the 
‘Survey of Recent Theological Literature,’ and there are several 
discerning reviews. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester (July).—‘ Notes and 
News’ announces the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Manchester to a seat on the Council of Governors 
of the John Rylands Library, to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Sir Walter Moberly. The Earl of Stamford, J.P., and Sir 
Christopher Needham, B.A., J.P., have been appointed Trustees to 
fill vacancies on the Trust caused by the deaths of Professor A. S. 
Peake, D.D., and Mr. Gerald Nonus Ford, J.P. An obituary notice of 
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Basil Champneys, the architect of the John Rylands Library, who died 
last April, at the advanced age of 92 years, is reprinted verbatim from 
the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Champneys was distinguished for his 
mastery of the Gothic Style and as a designer of collegiate buildings, 
He designed Mansfield College, Oxford, and was responsible for the 
Robinson Tower at New College, the Library at Somerville College, 
and the Indian Institute. Interesting accessions and gifts to the 
Library are recorded. This number also contains the following 
important articles: ‘Miles Coverdale and the English Bible’—by the 
Editor; ‘The Background of the Fourth Gospel’—by Dr. C. H. Dodd; 
‘Nietzsche and the Poetic Impulse’—by Dr. Barker Fairley; ‘A 
Rylands Cuneiform Tablet concerning the Conquest of Kish under 
Agga’—by Dr. T. Fish ; ‘The Bearing of Changes of Climate on History’ 
—by Dr. H. J. Fleure; ‘Dietrich of Niem: His Place in the Conciliar 
Movement’—by Dr. E. F. Jacob; ‘Hymnus in Honorem Sancti 
Anselmi’—by Dr. E. F. Jacob; ‘Notes and Extracts from the Semitic 
MSS.: I. Concerning the Abisha Scroll’—by Dr. Edward Robertson ; 
‘Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur” in the light of a Recent Discovery ’— 
by Dr. E. Vinaver ; ‘Hand-list of Additions to the Collection of English 
MSS. in the J.R.L.’—by Dr. Moses Tyson. 


The Congregational Quarterly (July)—Dr. W. M. Horton, in 
‘The Realistic Movement in American Theology,’ discusses the 
passing of Calvinism and Liberalism, the promise and failure of 
Pragmatism, and the rise of Realism. Miss Vera Brittain writes on 
‘ What shall I do if my son wants to join the Officers’ Training Corps?’ 
Dr. J. A. Robertson on ‘Paul’s Knowledge of Jesus,’ and Mr. J. W. 
Poynter, formerly a Roman Catholic, on ‘Experiences of a Seeker of 
Truth.’ He says: ‘Do not expect, in this life, too great a degree of 
certitude, for such expectation can but mislead. Do not exalt any 
institution, however great, to a position of pre-eminence, but make 
reason the test of all claims of any institution.’ Dr. Nathaniel 
Micklem discusses ‘Extempore Prayer in the Congregational Tradition.’ 
He sees little need for books, apart from responsive exercises where 
they are desired, ‘ provided the minister comes dutifully and adequately 
prepared . . . we cannot compel the descent of the holy fire; but 
we can build the altar and lay the sticks. That is the minister’s prepara- 
tion.’ In ‘L. E. L.—A Century-Old Tragedy,’ Miss Mary Bradford 
Whiting tells the poignant story of Letitia Elizabeth Landon of which 
Botticelli’s Calumny might well be the symbolic representation. 
Developments and Experiments include ‘Progressive Evangelism,’ 
‘Prescription and Diagnosis,’ ‘The Industrial Revolution and the 
Church,’ a study in pew-rent morality. Other features include On 
Life and Books, Foreign Reviews, Current Literature, and Shorter 
Notices and Descriptive List. 


The International Review of Missions (July)—Dr. J. H. Oldham 
who was secretary of the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910 gives an excellent survey of the growth 
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of missionary co-operation since that date. Dr. Frank Rawlinson 
writes on the present status of the Christian movement in China to-day, 
G. E. Hickman Johnson illustrates the special problems of the Church 
in Jamaica, Dr. H. A. Van Andel writes on ‘The Devolution of the 
Work of Missions on to the Indigenous Christians,’ Herr Otto F. 
Raum, an educationalist and student of anthropology, contributes an 
article on ‘Magic and a Christian Policy, Herr Hans Kosmala, a 
Hebrew Christian who has had to leave Germany, contributes ‘The 
Religious Development of Judaism,’ the Rev. J. K. Macgregor writes 
on the difficulties which meet the Christian Church in relation to 
marriage customs in Africa, and Professor Lootfy Levonian writes on 
‘Islam and the Evangelical Churches in the Near East,’ and the Rev. 
T. F. Cummings contributes a brief article on the scientific basis of a 
mastery of a foreign language. It also contains an International 
Missionary Bibliography and book review section. 


The Church Quarterly Review (July).—In ‘The Cultural Value of 
the Old Testament,’ S. H. Hooke says: ‘The only result of the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to the study of the literature and civiliza- 
tion of the Hebrews is to make more clear the stages by which the 
spirit of man has learnt slowly and painfully to discern between 
temporary and permanent values.’ F. C. Synge writes on ‘The Holy 
Spirit in the Gospels and Acts,’ H. P. V. Nunn on ‘Alogoi Ancient 
& Modern,’ W. T. Townsend on ‘Metropolitans in the Western Church,’ 
A. J. Macdonald on ‘Lanfranc of Canterbury,’ A. 8. Duncan-Jones 
on ‘Why change the Communion Service?’ This excellent number 
also contains Reviews and Short Notices. 


The Baptist Quarterly (July).—This number contains a ‘ brotherly 
appreciation ’ of William Thomas Whitley, Honorary Secretary of the 
Baptist Historical Society (1908-1935), ‘A Pilgrimage to Drake’s 
Island’ and the 1934 Report of the Baptist Historical Society. B. G. 
Collins contributes a searching article on ‘Some Causes of Accidie 
in the Ministry,’ Dr. L. G. Champion writes on ‘Worship and Life 
in the New Testament,’ and Dr. N. J. Nordstrém on ‘Anders Wiberg, 
a Baptist Pioneer in Sweden.’ 


Religion in Education (July).—The Editor writes on ‘The Realms 
of Gold.’ In ‘New Light on the Old Testament’ Dr. Theodore H. 
Robinson points its significance to O. T. students: ‘During the century 
which preceded the Great War, progressive study of the Bible was 
dominated by literary and historical criticism; since the War, other 
branches of learning have been more fully laid under contribution. 
In particular, archeology has made enormous strides, and it is not 
surprising that the excavations in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia 
should have captured the popular mind.’ Other articles include 
“Teaching the History of Religion in Schools’ by Kenneth J. Saunders, 
‘Evangelical Christianity in Central Europe’ by Dr. James Kelly, 
‘Corporate Religion’ by Colin Sharp, ‘The Bearing of Geography 
Upon Religion’ by Lily Winchester, ‘Religious Drama and Education’ 
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by Phyllis M. Potter, and ‘The Place of the Old Testament in Christian 
Religion’ by Dorothy Batho. 


The Expository Times (July)—‘Notes on Recent Exposition’ 
include discussions on ‘Morality and Religion’ and ‘Jesus or Paul.’ 
Dr. F. C. Grant writes on ‘Further Thoughts on the M-Hypothesis.’ 
Among books discussed under ‘Literature’ are the following from 
the Epworth Press: Nonconformity and Social and Economic Life, 
A Guide to Private Prayer, and the first four volumes of the ‘God and 
Life’ Series. Rev. T. C. Bowen writes on ‘Worship,’ Dr. A. E. Garvie 
on ‘Criticism and History,’ Rev. P. W. Lilley on ‘Sir Thomas More’ 
and Dr. D. Plooij on ‘A Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron in Greek.’ 
(Aug.) To this number Dr. W. F. Howard contributes an important 
article on ‘The Johannine Sayings of Jesus.’ 


The Journal of Theological Studies (July).—The first thirty pages 
contain appreciation of the late Francis Crawford Burkitt, whose 
range was so wide that ‘no single scholar is competent of his own 
knowledge to estimate the value of his work as a whole.’ Several 
of his friends have contributed appreciations of his work in various 
fields: Dr. A. Souter writes on Professor Burkitt’s ‘Textual Criticism’ 
(Latin in particular); R. H. Connolly deals with Syriac Studies; 
B. H. Streeter with Hebrew and Old Testament Studies, and The 
Gospels ; ‘Rabbinic Studies’ (which includes a tribute from Dr. Claude 
Montefiore) and ‘As Liturgiologist’ by Edward C. Ratcliff. G. G. 
Coulton’s tribute relates to Professor Burkitt as Student of Franciscan 


History. ‘Notes and Studies’ include ‘The Dura Fragment of Tatian’ 
by Dr. F. C. Burkitt; ‘The Eucharistic Prayers of the Didache’ by 
the Rev. R. D. Middleton ; ‘The Passion Narrative in St. Luke’s Gospel’ 
by the Rev. M. Kiddle; ‘The Three Constants and the Eight Stages’ 
by the Rev. John Foster; ‘The References to Josephus in the Biblio- 
theca of Photius’ by Dr. A. C. Bouquet and ‘Studies in the Vocabulary 
of the Old Testament’ by G. R. Driver. 


Groups (July).—Canon Spencer H. Elliott writes on ‘Studies in 
Philippians,’ H. E. Bryant on ‘Nature Parables,’ Douglas A. Griffiths 
on ‘Questing Together,’ and Ronald V. Spivey on ‘Heaven and 
Home’ and ‘Some Books About the New Testament.’ In ‘God and 
the Individual,’ Dr. Maldwyn Edwards says: ‘It is our heritage to 
enter into that new life with God which our Lord revealed to us, 
and in that life to press on until we gain the beatific vision, and 
faith is lost in sight.’ 


The British Journal of Inebriety (July).—The report of the Council 
expresses the conviction that many medical advisers as well as laymen 
are specially interested in the medico-legal aspects of alcohol and drug 
addiction and urges members and associates to make efforts to 
augment the roll of the Society. In ‘What is Addiction?’ Dr. E. W. 
Adams enumerates five cardinal points by which we may recognize 
the presence of addiction: ‘First, the masterfulness of the drug used; 
second, the determining motive of shelter from reality, or the euphoric 
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urge; third the emergence of an imperious need or craving; fourth 
the establishment of tolerance; and, fifth, the occurrence of the 
abstinence syndrome.’ There are forty pages of relevant reviews and 
notices of books. 


The Cornhill Magazine (July).—Miss Gwenllian F. Palgrave pays tribute 
to the memory of Ellen Terry, and Muriel Kent to Kenneth Grahame. 
Mr. F. L. Lucas contributes the first of two articles on Iceland: ‘The 
Iceland of the Sagas.’ Other articles include an account by G. E. Mitton 
(Lady Scott) of one of her late husband’s early adventures among the 
Wild Wa. Lady Ponsonby writes on reminiscences of her Victorian 
Childhood, Mr. Herbert Ravenal Sass writes on ‘Under the Turtle 
Moon,’ and Mr. Marc T. Greene contributes an excellent story on 
‘Heathen Chinee.’ Other short stories and several poems complete an 
interesting issue. 


AMERICAN 


Queen’s Quarterly.—A Canadian Review (Summer).—In ‘A Foreign 
Policy for Canada’ J. W. Dafoe says: ‘In any movement to 
replace power politics, now again dominant, with collective security, 
Canada should co-operate, thus finding a foreign policy by which she 
could honour commitments to which she has already put her signature, 
but which she has hitherto regarded somewhat lightly; and making 
a contribution to world security in which she would share.’ In ‘Peter 
Porcupine’ W. E. C. Harrison gives a vivid sketch of William Cobbett. 
Other articles include ‘Will Immigration from Britain be Resumed?’ 
by Sir Edward Grigg, ‘Poincaré’ by Paul Vaucher, ‘Provinces Versus 
Dominion’ by R. O. MacFarlane, and ‘The Efficiency of Socialism’ 
by F. R. Scott, ‘A Yale Man in Nelson’s England’ by Francis Parsons, 
‘Immortality in Recent Philosophy’ by Rupert C. Lodge, and “The 
Corporate State’ by Hartley M. Thomas. Discussions on Public 
Affairs include ‘The Price Spreads Report Explained’ by R. McQueen 
and ‘Which Way Peace?’ by Frank Darvell. 


Harvard Theological Review.—The April number is_ entirely 
devoted to two erudite articles which are of exceptional interest to 
specialists. Professor Wolfson of Harvard has investigated ‘The 
Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philosophic Texts.’ 
He finds that the term ‘internal sense’ was used in early Latin authors 
as a designation of either ‘common sense’ in Augustine and Gregory 
the Great, or d:avora in Erigena. In Arabic philosophy and in Hebrew 
it is used in five different ways. A table is given which shows, at a 
glance, ‘the variety of ways in which Latin terms are translated into 
Arabic, and from the Arabic into Hebrew and Latin.’ Dr. Webber 
Jones has made a prolonged study of ‘The Text of the Bible and the 
Script and Art of Tours,’ and presents ‘results based on a personal 
collation of the entire Gospels of three manuscripts.’ He discusses the 
nature of the Alcuinian text and the date of the Alcuinian thorough- 
going revision. Subsequent investigators are furnished with an 
apparatus criticus of the utmost value. 
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The Journal of Religion (July). This quarterly, expressing the 
standpoint of the University of Chicago, has several interesting 
articles in the current number. Dr. W. L. Sperry, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, prints the lecture which he delivered at Chicago on ‘Religion — 
in an Age of Science.’ He finds a clue in Lippmann’s saying that 
disinterestedness would be the heart of the high religion of the future, 
The cultivation of the temper of dispassionateness is the common | 
task of religion and science. H. Richard Niebuhr, of Yale, writes on 
‘Man the Sinner.’ He emphasizes the importance of the doctrine 
of sin, but finds it ‘meaningful only as it presupposes the doctrine — 
of creation and furnishes the presupposition of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion.’ Stewart G. Cole, of Crozer Theological Seminary, writes about 
the ‘Relevancy of Jesus.’ He seems to find in ‘the freedom to follow 
truth’ the main characteristic of the life and teaching of Jesus. His 
chief anxiety appears to be to disavow any identity between the 
Jesus of History and the Christ of living faith. Julius S. Bixler, of © 
Harvard, has an article on the ‘Mystic and his Absolutes,’ and Pro- | 
fessor J. W. Buckham has a rejoinder to Professor Wieman’s criticism 
of his earlier article on John Dewey’s conception of religion. There 
are the usual critical reviews and the shorter notices of books. Many 
readers will find greatest interest in a short paper by George Dykhuizen, 
of the University of Vermont, entitled ‘Royce’s Early Philosophy 
of Religion.’ 


Religion in Life (Summer Number).—Dr. George A. Buttrick con- 
tributes an illuminating article, on ‘The Ladder of Faith.’ He says: 
‘There is nothing absurd in the idea that the clue to God is through the 
best of earth. It might have been true, had man believed it. It may 
be true even now. It is beautiful enough to be true. It ought to be 
true. It must betrue. It shall be true, at any rate for me. I shall here- 
after live with God as my Father, and with all men as my brethren.’ 
Dr. John Oman writes on ‘The Book of Proverbs’ ; Francis Picken Miller 
on ‘The Significance of Jesus for our Conception of God,’ and Dr. Alfred 
E. Garvie on ‘Paul as Christian Apostle and Jewish Rabbi.’ Other 
contributors include Drs. H. Flanders Dunbar, Frank Kingdon, 
Frederick C. Grant, John W. Hoffman, James Percival Huget, Stanley 
Armstrong Hunter, Gilbert T. Rowe, Thomas Wearing, John Sheridan 
Zelie and George Stewart and Howard Thurman. 


FOREIGN 


The Moslem World (July).—Articles include ‘A Chinese-Arabic 
Amulet’ by Samuel M. Zwemer, ‘The Heart of the Matter’ by John 
E. Kuizenga, ‘Muhammad in Islam’ by James Robson, a ‘Corre- 
spondent’ writes on, ‘Social Life in the Near East,’ an article on Purdah 
discusses the question of the veil in Islam as representing reformed 
Islam and its viewpoint. Philip Blackwood translates the report 
on the Pilgrimage in 1934. There are also interesting contributions 
on modern topics and book reviews. 
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